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Ts wiseacres and panic-mongers will have it that Sir 
Alfred Milner has been summoned home by Mr. 
Chamberlain to confer on a crisis, the seventh, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wyndham’s arithmetic, that this Govern- 
ment has had to face. There is really no crisis in 
South Africa at this moment, except a very common- 
place one between Mr. Schreiner and Mr. Rhodes, 
which may possibly be chronic. We believe that Sir 
Alfred Milner’s return has no political significance 
whatever. The truth, we are told, is that Sir Aifred’s 
health, never very robust, has been attacked by the 
familiar malady of homesickness: in other words, the 
High Commissioner has been seized by that insatiable 
longing to revisit Pall Mall which besets so many who 
go to the uttermost parts of the earth. Indeed Sir 
Alfred Milner’s isolation at Cape Town must be 
appalling, for not only is he unmarried, but he cannot 
get the society of trained officials and mature politicians 
to which he is accustomed. Of course, now that he is 
in London the High Commissioner will talk with 
Mr. Chamberlain de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis ; 
but that he would do, crisis or no crisis. 


The ‘‘settling down” tendency that has been the 
leading feature of Cape politics since Germany withdrew 
its support from Oom Paul still continues. The Redis- 
tribution Bill is practically carried, and Mr. Rhodes’s 
speech on Monday, announcing the immediate pro- 
longation of the Salisbury railway towards Lake Tan- 
ganyika, and calling on all parties to join heartily in the 
task of making a success of this great undertaking, was 
received with marked favour among the supporters of 
Mr. Schreiner. The truth is, as we have already said, 
that Mr. Rhodes is the one really strong man in the 
country, and that sooner or later his ascendancy 
must reassert itself. The Jameson raid was a shock- 
ing blunder; but fortunately the persistent counter- 
blundering of President Kruger and his corrupt 
oligarchy at Pretoria has all but effaced the memory of 
that unhappy event. ‘‘ Had it not been for unfortunate 
disputes,” said Mr. Rhodes, ‘‘ we should by this time 
have been right away to Egypt,” and the statement is 
hardly an exaggeration if for Egypt we read Uganda. 


A very interesting letter in the ‘‘ Times” on Tuesday 
gave a reassuring account of the progress of the Uganda 
Railway. I spite of much misfortune and some mis- 
management, the railway from Mombasa to the great 
lake is at last making satisfactory progress. Floods, 
fever, the tsetse fly and the plague in Bombay have all, 
in different degrees, hindered the work; but the rails 
have now reached the 235th mile from the coast, and 
the rest of the work will be carried on in a district 4000 
feet above sea-level and in a fever-free district. The 
initial blunder of introducing into Africa a gauge that dis- 


to the Cape will unfortunately involve endless expense 
and annoyance, but we must not be surprised at anything 
on the part of a department that has already inflicted 
five different gauges upon India. At the worst, it is 
now certain that the Uganda Railway will have reached 
Albert Nyanza before Mr. Rhodes’s line sees Tanganyika. 


After a lively Hooley morning the Carlton Club at 
luncheon time presents somewhat the aspect which it 
wears during a general election. Members crowd 
round the tapes and comment on the latest news, whilst 
“disclaimers” jostle one another in the hall, where 
they are quite unanimous in describing Mr. Hooley as 
the most inaccurate person living. The question of Mr. 
Hooley’s election to the club is complicated by the fact 
that the Carlton is not solely, or even primarily, a 
social institution. Its main object is political; every 
year a large subscription is made by the club to the 
Party fund; and every Conservative member of 
Parliament, no matter how unclubable a maa he may 
be, has a right to be elected a member. It is no 
exaggeration to say that quite a third of the members 
would not be in the Carlton were they not in Parliament, 
and, as you would expect, those who are denouncing 
Mr. Hooley’s election as a social outrage are mainly 
men who owe their presence in the club to political, not 
social, position. 


Now, Mr. Hooley was the Conservative candidate 
for an important Midland constituency, and foolish as 
the man may now appear, he did undoubtedly spend a 
great deal of money, and do a great deal of canvassing, 
tor the cause which the Carlton Club exists to promote. 
On these grounds, therefore, his selection by the Com- 
mittee does not appear to us to be half as objectionable 
as their selection duting recent years of several gentle- 
men, some of them foreigners, who have never done, 
who indeed are incapable of doing, anything for the 
party except by writing cheques. However, the 
majority of men do not reason closely; and there is 
no doubt that ‘‘the Kent Gang” have offended public 
sentiment by their too open worship of the golden 
calf. The money should therefore be repaid, especially 
as Mr. Hooley has ceased to be a member of the club 
by reason of his bankruptcy ; and the members would 
do well to deprive their committee, temporarily at all 
events, of a power of selection which has been abused. 


Another topic upon which much virtuous indignation 
has been expended with perfect insincerity is the offer 
of £50,000 for a baronetcy. Ever since Mr. Pitt 
declared that every man with £10,000 a year had a 
right to a peerage (the figure has risen since those 
days), both political parties have replenished their 
war-chests by what has practically been the sale of 
titles. It would not be difficult to give instances in 
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point. Doubtless it is true that the vendees have been 
members of parliament, and we like to do things 
decorously. Had Mr. Hooley waited until he had sat 
for a few years on a green leather bench, and shouted 
Aye or No to questions he did not understand, the 
‘baronetcy would have come as a matter of course. 


In private and Parliamentary life Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach has the reputation of being a modest, cautious, 
and retiring man; but there is nobody more rash in his 
public utterances. To anybody who is personally ac- 
quainted with Sir Michael and his usual habits of 
reserve, the wild speeches in which he indulges before 
the electorate are staggering. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s assurances at Edinburgh that we have only 
been spending a few thousands on our naval preparations 
are not calculated to engender public confidence. The 
superior naval strength of the Asiatic Triple Alliance in 
1895 prevented England from active intervention in the 
Japanese war, and the decline of British interests in the 
Far East is directly due to that fatal but unavoidable 
inactivity. Economy may be carried too far, and even 
Sir Michael’s Jingo talk about not caring for other 
countries does not disguise the fact of his unwillingness 
to support the interests of his own by anything more 
solid than vapid boast. 


There is news of considerable industrial activity in 
China. Not only are the Germans in Shantung forging 
ahead in the matter of railway construction and the 
getting of coal, but the Chinese themselves are 
beginning to show marked signs of a determination to 
turn the immense mineral wealth of the country to their 
own profit. An edict has been issued appointing 
Chang-Yi Director of Mines in the Metropolitan 
province, with power to form syndicates to work them. 
This shows that the Empress-Dowager has grasped 
the situation, and means to fight Western nations with 
their own weapons. These efforts, laudable as they 
may be, are, of course, pre-doomed to failure. 
Without European assistance nothing can be achieved 
even by the quick-witted Chinaman, as was amply 
demonstrated by the complete failure of the Viceroy 
Chang Chih Tung to construct railways unassisted a 
few years ago. It does not follow, however, that the 
Chinese are incapable of fully acquiring Western 
knowledge of mechanics; only they must drop their 
pride and go to work in a different spirit. Meanwhile, 
there is serious news about the Emperor’s health ; and 
we fear that the event, so often alluded to in these 
columns, is rapidly approaching its consummation. 


Whatever developments may take place concerning 
British interests in China, no fresh blunders on the part 
of the Government can be attributable to lack of know- 
ledge as to what those interests really are. A number 
of interested merchants resident in China fully discussed 
England’s object in the Far East after the monthly 
dinner of the London Chamber of Commerce on Tues- 
day. Mr. Archibald Little deprecated the vacillating 
policy of the Government which brought England into 
disrepute with the Chinese. After the fatal withdrawal 
of the fleet from Port Arthur a Chinaman said to him, 
**You English cannot help Chinaman. You too muchee 
fear.” In Mr. Little’s opinion, the maintenance of the 
open door would be far more advantageous to British 
commerce than a narrowing down to spheres of in- 
fluence. But, he declared, if they could not do that 
there was nothing for it but a partition policy, and if 
that came about English merchants must declare for 
the Yangtse Valley. The Shanghai Consul-General 
emphasised the pressing need of improved communica- 
tions in China, and he was particularly strong on the 
literal interpretation which should be attached to the 
expression ‘‘ Yangtse Valley.” 


There are a few simple-minded people who believed in 
the pacific character of Lord Charles Beresford’s mission 
to China, but the general opinion is that he has some 
belligerent purpose up his sleeve, and that the com- 
mercial investigations are merely a pretence. What- 
ever mischief may be brewing, however, it is quite 
obvious, after the noble bagman’s speech at the 
annual dinner of the China Association at Shanghai, 
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that he is not an emissary of the Government. He 
blamed their want of policy in the Far East with 
all the freedom of behind the Treasury Bench, and 
does not appear to have minced words in putting the 
entire blame for the mismanagement of our interests 
upon the Ministerial shoulders. The supposed sphere of 
influence in the Yangtse Valley he alluded to as purely 
a myth, and declared that, unless the Russians are 
checked at Niu-chwang, their power will be indefinitely 
increased. 


It is not too much to say that throughout the Empire 
genuine regret will be felt at the death of Sir George 
Baden Powell. The event is sudden and wholly unex- 
pected. Not long since he seemed to be the very 
embodiment of health, as one just turned fifty who had 
led so vigorous and varied a life should be. In him 
disappears an advocate of what he would have called a 
free Imperialism. He knew the Empire from the stand- 
point both of the library and of the traveller. He 
mastered almost every subject affecting its interests, 
from coaling stations to the double tax levied on the 
income of Colonists living in England. Economically 
there was perhaps too large an element of the Cob- 
denite in him, but he was a Big Englander first and 
always. 


The cynic will find much to amuse him in the Church 
Association’s appeal for money. Here we have a body 
of Christians, purporting also to be Churchmen, making 
the very utmost of differences every sober Churchman 
is anxious to terminate, exploiting, in fact, the ritual 
boom exactly in the spirit of an enterprising tradesman. 
If these people really are hard up, we suggest to them 
the obvious economy of sharing offices with the Libera- 
tion Society. Such a rapprochement would involve 
little violence to principles, and none to manners, and 
might easily result in amalgamation. 


The Peace Commissioners are still engaged at Paris 
in the game of diplomatic bluff. On Monday the 
American delegates handed in a reply to the last Spanish 
metnorandum. In this document they stated that their 
Government at Washington would not submit the 
question of the Philippines to arbitration, and renewed 
their claim to have the islands handed over without 
more ado. In order to assist the transference, however, 
the American Commissioners made offer of an indemnity 
of $20,000,000, with the further offer to admit Spanish 
imports to the islands for the next five years upon the 
same terms as American imports. The Spaniards 
craved leave to consider these fresh proposals, and at 
the present moment of writing the question still remains 
undecided. But it can only be decided in one way: 
Spain will have to submit with the best grace possible, 
but she may possibly secure an additional $10,000,000 
of an indemnity. Meanwhile, the question of tariffs has 
come to the front upon the rumour being spread abroad 
that the United States would apply the policy of the 
‘* open door” to the Philippines. But that phrase has 
a transatlantic meaning of its own. At Washington 
the ‘‘open” means that the American tariff applies to 
everybody, even Americans. It is simply the open door 
of the American custom-house. 


Austria-Hungary is rapidly going from bad to worse. 
While the howling factions in the Austrian Reichsrath 
were yelling themselves hoarse last year, everybody 
commented on the dignity displayed under much provo- 
cation by Hungary. But her time has come, and for 
the greater part of the week the Hungarian Diet has 
been a pandemonium; and as ill-luck would have it, 
the trouble originated with the Emperor’s | kindly 
and tactful act in decreeing the removal of the Heinzi 
statue from its place in Ofen, and the erection of the 
Empress Memorial in its stead. The removal of the 
statue was unfortunately accompanied by an ‘‘ order 
of the day,” in which the War Minister eulogised 
the services rendered by the Austrian General to the 
Empire in troublous times. This was too much for 
the Hungarians, who only a few days before had been 
overflowing with love and gratitude towards the 
Hapsburgs. Prolonged sittings, turbulence, hooting 
and fighting have marked the progress of the contest 
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which has already led to the resignation of the the 
unhappy War Minister, and to more than one duel, and 
over two hundred arrests. We have travelled far from 
the optimist days of half a century ago, when Parlia- 
ments and ballot boxes were confidently looked to as a 
cure for all the ills from which Europe was suffering. 


No doubt a mare’s nest when found is a valuable 
commodity—almost as valuable as a de Rougemont 
mystery—but it is absolutely essential to its value that 
it should be found. The ‘' Chronicle,” however, very 
rarely succeeds in actually finding one; it generally 
advertises that the nest has been discovered in Paris, or 
Washington, or Vienna. On Wednesday of this week it 
was Vienna ; from thence we were informed in hot haste 
that England had leased the island of Sokotra to the 
United States as a coaling-station. It was a well-made 
mare’s nest with several beautifully coloured eggs 
suitable for the English market. As thus: the island 
was to be furnished with lighthousés for the English 
mariner free of expense ; English coal would be sold to 
American warships, and to warships alone, lest the 
English trade at Aden should be injured. Furnished in 
this manner it was a really lovely mare’s nest ; yet the 
editor, hard-hearted man, kicked it all to pieces the very 
next morning—in print. 


There has been the usual crop of rumours this week 
regarding the secret dossier in the Dreyfus case. The 
most important of these rumours is, that the document 
which was secretly shown to the judges who condemned 
Dreyfus was a letter, written by the Russian military 
attaché, in which he stated that, to his knowledge; the 
accused officer had communicated important military 
information to the German staff: now the military 
attaché states that he was misinformed. But as this 
rumour, like many others of the same nature, has been 
promptly contradicted, we may let it pass. More 
important is the fact that Colonel Piquart has given 
evidence before the Court of Cassation this week, and 
we may take it that he was a good witness in favour of 
Dreyfus. But that is only an additional reason why 
the Grand Staff should pursue this honest soldier— 
almost the only honest soldier which this trial has 
discovered—with renewed savagery. Accordingly we 
have it stated that the Governor of Paris, General 
Zurlinden, has decided ‘to send him before a court- 
martial where the proceedings will be summary and 
secret. It is sincerely to be hoped, however, that the 
civil power will intervene and decide, once for all, whether 
‘France is to be governed by law or by a despicable 
military clique. 


At the Central Criminal Court on Tuesday the case of 
Nathaniel Smith, and five other defendants who were 
charged with manslaughter, was before the Grand Jury, 
when ‘‘no bill” was found. This was the only possible 
verdict, and it gives avery complete and pertinent snub 
to Sir John Bridge for his ridiculous intervention ; for 
the evidence, as it was developed at the Coroner’s 
inquest, proved with the utmost clearness that the man 
Thomas Turner, when engaged in a friendly sparring 
contest at the National Sporting Club, died from exhaus- 
tion owing to the natural weakness of his heart. All 
the witnesses, including the police inspector, maintained 
that the contest was perfectly fair and friendly, and their 
testimony was confirmed absolutely by the post-mortem 
examination. Yet in spite of all this evidence, and for 
reasons which could only be sentimental reasons, these 
men were sent up for trial. We do not approve of the 
knock-out rule which obtains in these sparring contests, 
and could wish that the victory was determined by points; 
but, after all, boxing is not nearly so dangerous, and 
does not cause nearly so many casualties, as football as 
played at the present day. 


It is a pity that the Lord Chancellor should have 
thought fit to receive a deputation of the Society of 
Architects the other day with coldness that amounted 
to snubbing. Whether the deputation was right or 
wrong, it was entirely respectable, and the case pre- 
sented was at least quite worthy of discussion. Bogus 


claims of ancient light are a serious “rgpoears with 
architects, and the suggestion made’ 


or its remedy 
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was not absurd, though of course it is not difficult for 
an advocate of the age of Lord Halsbury to trip up any 
one who has the pluck to come forward with a plan 
instead of merely criticising. 


We greatly regret the appearance in our last issue of 
a paragraph reflecting on Mr. A. J. Wilson, a well- 
known journalist of high repute. We do not attempt in 
any way to justify the allegation contained in the para- 
graph, which we frankly withdraw, and for which we 
apologise. We trust Mr. Wilson will accept this 
assurance in good faith from the proprietors and editor 
of the ‘‘ Saturday Review.” 


The outbreak of desperate and sanguinary plague 
riots in Seringapatam calls attention once more to the 
question of the wisdom or otherwise of the policy that 
the Indian Government have been pursuing since the 
outbreak in Bombay. It may be granted that the com- 
pulsory sanitation and segregation policy was successful 
in Hong Kong, but the treatment of a miscellaneous 
population with no particular religious or caste preju- 
dices, is a simple matter compared to that of a vast 
population of Hindoos and Mohammedans with prejud- 
ices or convictions that have successfully resisted every 
attempt to destroy or modify them. Even in England 
it is difficult to enforce strict regulations—witness the 
Government breakdown over the Vaccination Act—and 
in the East it is impossible. We are convinced that the 
only course is to be content with the ‘‘ best possible,’”’ 
that is, to isolate so far as possible the plague-stricken 
quarters, afford such medical relief as may be accepted, 
and, for the rest, to let the disease run its course. Any 
other course may, in case the plague spreads to other 
provinces, lead to something like a revolution. 


There was a rather aimless debate at the United Club 
on Tuesday night, on the subject of Old Age Pensions. 
Mr. Charles Booth is very much in earnest, but has he 
done much good to his cause by advocating indiscrimi- 
nate old-age endowment without making any distinc- 
tion between good citizens and criminals, indicating 
any possible source of revenue from which the many 
million pounds necessary might be derived? He now 
seems to be content to accept as a first instalment 
Mr. Lionel Holland’s plan—it largely coincides with 
Mr. Chamberlain’s—which is, that every man who 
has shown himself a good citizen by accumulating 
a certain sum in a friendly society, shall have that 
sum doubled by a contribution from the State. That 
is, roughly, what good employers already do in many 
cases in their mutual insurance funds, and it is in 
that direction it seems to us that some way out of the 
difficulty will ultimately be found. Mr. Loch, of course, 
turned up from the Charity Organization Society and 
threw cold water on everybody indiscriminately, but 
that is the way of the Charity Organization Society. 
“‘It was not good,” he said, ‘‘ for anybody to have the 
enjoyment of other people’s property”—that meant 
‘*the unmanning of the English race.” But the Poor 
Laws have done a good deal in that direction already, 
and even Mr. Loch does not propose the abolition of 
the Poor Laws. 


We sincerely hope that Mr. Justice Day was mis- 
reported in Wednesday’s papers, which represent him 
as saying, after sentencing some male prisoners to 
various terms of imprisonment with forty lashes each, 
that he regretted that he was unable to sentence two 
female prisoners to corporal punishment also. The 
case seems to have been an ordinary one of robbery 
with violence, and the women of the ordinary type who 
are attached to such men and accompany them in their 
expeditions. It is now admitted that the lash has no 
real deterrent effect on men in such cases, but we 
should have thought that there was no one in the West 
of Europe in this half of the nineteenth century who 
was capable of suggesting its use in the case of women. 
There is nothing more clearly established than that 
criminality in women is a thing apart, and that its 
treatment ought to be essentially different from that of 
criminality among men. It is too large a subject to go 
into here, and we can.only repeat our hope that even Mr. 
Justice Day is incapable of making such a remark. If 
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he really said it and meant it, we can only advise him 
when he takes his walks abroad to avoid the neigh- 
bourhood of a certain brewery, where, within living 
memory, the draymen expressed their opinion of a 
notorious foreign woman-flogger in a fashion that he 
did not forget till the day of his death. 


It would seem that Mr. James MacGeorge is an 
altruist, and his mode of expressing his love for mankind 
is by travelling in a second-class carriage with a third- 
class ticket. For Mr. MacGeorge holds the opinion, 
and a very proper opinion it is, that a third-class 
carriage should be provided with a cushion. But the 
Metropolitan Railway Company holds quite another 
Opinion, and when its officials found Mr. MacGeorge in 
a second-class carriage—as ‘‘a protest on behalf of the 
public” and because the neighbouring third-class had 
no cushion—they haled him before Mr. Lane at West 
London. But Mr. Lane, with creditable inspiration, 
opined that the Railway Company could find its remedy 
in a civil court, and so dismissed the summons. That 
was only right. The Railway Companies have for far 
too long assumed their power to be despotic and them- 
selves above all law. They unhesitatingly cram twenty 
people into a compartment intended only for ten, and 
think themselves aggrieved if any one complains ; but 
should a passenger, in a hurry or as a protest, travel in 
a second-class carriage with a third-class ticket nothing 
less than criminal proceedings will serve them. 


We suppose there is little use in again calling atten- 
tion to the dislocation of our whole legal business that 
takes place three or four times a year owing to the 
working of our absurd circuit system. Last week there 
were only five judges left in town to attend to court 
work on the Queen’s Bench side, and of these Mr. 
Justice Wright was not at all times available. Mean- 
time the bulk of the judges were scattered over the 
country attending to business, of which a large part 
was absurdly trivial, and might well have been left 
to the Quarter Sessions or to the County Courts. 
Of course the remedy of the lawyers would be to 
appoint more judges, but we hope the country will 
first insist on a more rational use being made of the 
time of the judges whom we have already. The smaller 
assize towns ought to be struck out of the list al- 
together, and continuous sittings arranged for in the 
three or four provincial centres where there is any real 
work to be done. Certainty and steadiness would 
then be introduced into the working of our judicial 
machinery, and litigants and lawyers would know 
within a reasonable time when their cases were likely 
to be reached. At present it is nothing more than an 
expensive lottery. 


The universal mockery which greeted the Poet 
Laureate when he published ‘‘Jameson’s Ride” has 
had results. It has not inspired him to poetry, for that 
would have been to achieve the miraculous, but it has 
at least inspired him with caution. In proof of this he 
presents us in the ‘‘ Times” this week with a prudent 
version of the Fashoda affair vamped up in thin 
rhetorical verse. In this piece, which he calls ‘‘ Pax 
Britannica,” the intention is evidently serious, but the 
metaphors are humorously mixed; even the title is 
amusingly at odds with its subject. Thus England, 
although she is moated by her main, is still (in the same 
verse) ploughing her peaceful way across the ocean, 
while all the time, as we are subsequently informed, 
she is pillowed on her Past and will not wake. At 
least, the Frenchmen think that she is so _pillowed ; 
but Mr. Austin knows better. He knows that England 
is like a lion, and like a lion she can lengthen her 
limbs, and crisp her mane (not the moated main—the 
other one) and shake out all her strength, and flash, 
and say, ‘‘ Where are my foes?” Naturally they all 
scuttle incontinently after this unnatural lion has shown 
a capacity to crisp and flash. They are so dazed and 
dismayed, indeed, that they veil their futile vow— 
whatever that may mean—2ud look with terror upon a 
lion that can put on armour swiftly yet calmly, and 
then shine like morning. Poet, we thank thee for 
that lion. 
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THE NEW FOREIGN DANGER. 


HE sudden announcement this week that a com- 
mercial treaty between France and Italy had been 
signed has caused no particular stir in England. Yet 
this abrupt termination to the long war of tariffs be- 
tween the two countries is of the utmost significance. 
It is the reply of France to England for the defeat she 
has sustained at Fashoda; it is the inauguration of a 
new Contiaental policy, in which France will sedulously 
endeavour to detach friends from England and draw 
them to herself. It is true, of course, that this treaty 
deals merely with tariffs, that it concerns itself with 
such gross everyday matters as wine and silk goods. 
But it would be a foolish misreading of the situation to 
suppose that France has conceded to Italy the benefit 
of her minimum tariff with such precipitation unless 
she had some very special purpose to serve. It may not 
be, as some people suppose, that behind this com- 
mercial agreement there is a secret political agreement 
by which Italy, in certain circumstances, undertakes to 
repay France for thus giving new markets to her com- 
merce and rehabilitating her finance. That is not in the 
least likely ; but, on the other hand, there is not the 
shadow of a doubt that France expects, directly or 
indire<ily, to be recouped for this abject surrender to 
Italy after so long a fight. 

And what form, may we suppose, shall this repayment 
take? We naturally think of Italy as a member of the 
Triple Alliance, and, by consequence, the sworn enemy 
of France. But the Triple Alliance is a wholly artificial 
arrangement; it is based upon fear rather than upon 
mutual good-will and reciprocal commercial advantages. 
If France had been wise the Triple Alliance would 
never have come into existence, but by the harsh and 
threatening manner in which she treated Italy no diffi- 
culty was experienced by Bismarck in securing an ally. 
And after the Alliance was formed France did nothing 
to redeem her mistake. On the contrary, she applied 
the ‘‘ pin-prick policy” to Italy with uncompromising 
persistence, and of the intolerable discomfort of that 
policy we in England are well able to judge. But it 
was a childish policy ; and what is more important for 
France, it has been an utterly barren policy. Its chief 
effect was to keep France isolated and helpless, and 
when she was redeemed from isolation by the interested 
good offices of Russia, her helplessness became more 
conspicuous than ever. . For a long time all the world 
has seen the captivity to which France has sold herself ; 
now, at last, she herself has discovered the shackles 
upon her wrists. The Fashoda affair has opened her 
eyes; and her first movement towards liberty has 
been to secure the good-will of Italy. This new 
commercial treaty, by which France gives great tariff 
advantages to her neighbour, is a first deliberate 
attempt to detach Italy from the Triple Alliance, and 
secure her active support in another direction. That 
France will succeed in her effort is possible, for Italy is 
heart-sick of an alliance with Germany and Austria, 
which has brought her little security and large burdens. 
How large are these burdens was shown this week 
when Signor Vacchelli disclosed his budget for the 
year. That budget, with its anticipated deficiency of 
46,000,000 lire, and its floating debt of 500,000,000 lire, 
is the outcome to Italy (so says the Italian patriots) of 
the Triple Alliance. It is small wonder, therefore, that 
the patriots are hailing with joy this reapproachment of 
the two Latin races; it is even less wonder that the 
Emperor William has hastened home from Jerusalem in 
a very evil temper. 

But we can leave the Triple Alliance to take care of 
itself; the important thing for England to note is that 
France has abruptly disclosed a new Continental policy. 
So far as it is a peaceful policy, so far as it relates to 
commerce and tends to lightens the burdens of. Italy we 
give it our heartiest approval. Is it a compact, how- 
ever, the true inwardness of which is peace? None of 
the conditions under which it was signed give proof of 
that end. It was contrived in secrecy and disclosed 
with suddenness ; there is no motive except a sinister 
motive why France should surrender to Italy ; it followed 
hard upon the Fashoda affair when another surrender 
would have been accounted a terrible disaster. But this 


surrender to Italy is considered a triumph for French. 
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diplomacy by Frenchmen themselves, and we must 
conclude, therefore, that things are not what they seem. 
In effect, this commercial treaty has very little to do 
with commerce. As we have said already, it is the 
reply of France to England for the defeat she sus- 
tained at Fashoda. For Italy is our friend and 
has long been our friend; we are both great naval 
Powers ; we have common interests to conserve in the 
Mediterranean; we have many connecting points of 
sympathetic fraternity. Yet it is this friendship which 
France seeks to destroy by her new policy. The idea 
is, first to detach Italy from the Triple Alliance, to the 
end that she shall bring great naval strength into 
another alliance-—also of three. When that alliance 
is accomplished then France will feel secure in the 
Mediterranean, and we shall hear from her about 
Egypt. It is a sinister policy, not without subtilty ; 
but it has the merit of making the path of England 
plain. We must grapple our friends with hooks of 
steel, and amongst these friends we must include Italy, 
even if, to accomplish this, we have to make many 
sacrifices. 


THE UNIONIST SEPARATISTS. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S campaign in Manchester, 
to the earlier events of which we referred last 
week, came to a somewhat lame and impotent con- 
clusion. On the first day he addressed one of the finest 
meetings ever held in Lancashire. On the follow- 
ing day he dined at the Manchester Conservative 
Club, and again he spoke as a trusted leader. Finally, 
he came to address the local Liberal Unionist Club. 
He spoke of their great and final success in the battle 
for the integrity of the Empire, and there, as before, 
Manchester and the country were with him. He spoke 
of the rotten condition of the Radical party and its 
abject subserviency to the Irish Nationalists. Not 
simply in Irish policy, but in internal policy gene- 
rally and in foreign policy, a ‘‘great gulf was 
fixed,” he said, between them and all Unionists, 
whether they called themselves Liberals or Conserva- 
tives. That gulf, he said, we Liberal Unionists ‘‘ can- 
not pass over.” The new ranging of parties being thus 
final and irrevocable—Unionists of all shades being 
united in interests and in policy—one naturally looked 
for the necessary conclusion that they should be united 
also in their organization in London and throughout 
the country. And then, suddenly, Mr. Chamberlain, 
who had hitherto been preaching good Unionism, became 
a separatist. In spite of all that he had said, it was 
still, he declared, the ‘‘ bounden duty” of the Liberal 
Unionists to maintain a separate organization, to 
entrench themselves in a separate camp, and to act 
under a different command from their Conservative 
allies. 

Now we have no wish to depreciate the services 
rendered by the Liberal Unionists in 1886 and since 
to the country; they have been great and memo- 
rable. But no party can live on the memory of past 
achievements: politics deal with the future, and if the 
supporters of tle present Government are to go forward 
to fresh services and fresh victories, they must go 
forward as an indissolubly united party. Is an occa- 
sional seat snatched from the enemy, and an occasional 
Home Ruler reclaimed by the Liberal Unionists, 
worth the recrimination, jealousy, friction and dis- 
couragement which are unquestionably being created 
and fostered all over the country by the existence of 
separate organizations and by the existence of that 
‘*compact”’—necessary and useful at the first—which 
now makes itself felt in scores of constituencies as a 
galling clog on Conservative energy ? 

No one would venture for an instant to suggest that, 
as a permanent arrangement, a great governing coalition 
could be organized on the basis of the minority ruling 
the majority. Yet this is the way in which the compact 
presents itself in a very large number of cases all over 
the country. As a fighting arrangement designed to 
meet a sudden emergency it was admirable. This 
‘*temporary” arrangement, which has come to read, 


_ “Once Liberal Unionist always Liberal Unionist,” 


is coming to be a real and serious hardship. Take 
the case of _a constituency which, under the in- 
spiring guidance of Lord Randolph Churchill, had 
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begun in the. early eighties to stir itself to rebel 
against the arid Whiggism, or the claptrap, short- 
sighted, anti-Imperial Radicalism of the day. 
Organization was perfected, a candidate was chosen, 
everything was prepared for victory. Then came the 
upheaval of 1886, and these loyal and: zealous young 
Tories found themselves checkmated. As we have said, 
they did not mind ‘‘once or even twice” sacrificing 
party interests for the.sake of Imperial unity, but they 
feel it very hard to be told that even after the danger is 
passed and the battle won they are to be debarred for 
ever from enjoying the fruits of their victory. Their 
Liberal Unionist member may be a man of prominence 
and genius whom they are delighted to honour, but may 
he not on the other hand be a mere cipher who, from 
conscientious motives perhaps—or perhaps from motives 
of self-seeking—chose a favourable opportunity to put 
himself permanently on the shoulders of the opposite 
party after having alienated and lost the support of his 
own. There is, no doubt, more than one Conservative 
member who is not beloved by his constituents, but 
the party has more than one method of ridding itself 
of such an incubus. But against the sitting Liberal 
Unionist there must be no murmuring, no organized 
movement. That would be disloyalty to the compact 
in virtue of which the member is apparently entitled to 
claim the seat against all comers till the end of time. . 
This will not do. With the passing of the Irish 
Local Government Act and the consequent disappear- 
ance from the scene of Home Rule for this generation 
—a disappearance frankly admitted by Radical and 
Nonconformist leaders from Sir Henry Fowler to Mr. 
Perks—the situation has changed and the party formation 
must change along with it, or, we must frankly say, 
there will be a rebellion. Could any position more arti- 
ficial, more ironical, more calculated to cause friction 
be imagined? Measures and policy are discussed and 
decided in the Cabinet where Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists sit side by side and join in the most intimate 
and secret councils of the party. These measures and 
decisions are defended in Parliament by Conservatives 
and Liberal Unionists sitting together and voting 
together, whipped into the same division lobby by the 
same whips. Yet, although the heads of the party 
and the fighting members act in perfect unity, it is 
solemnly decreed that the rank and file in some remote 
borough or county must not mix, must‘not unite, must 
not sit, act and vote together, but must form separate 
conventicles, and have separate chairmen, committee- 
men, secretaries, canvassers and so forth. Any practical 
man who may read of it fifty years hence will be unable 
to understand so absurd an arrangement. He will 
say that the English Unionists at the end of the 
nineteenth century must have been strange and dis- 
trustful creatures, since after twelve years of the most 
intimate fighting alliance known in our political history 
they could not yet trust themselves to join together in 
one united party. 

How is it, it will be asked, that with no difference in 
policy or in leadership there was still maintained a dif- 
ference in organization? We fancy the answer will be, 
not because it was desired by the leaders, but because 
it was desired by the organizers. We keep green 
the memory of the leader who declared that the first 
and last duty of a party was to organize, but sometimes 
when we think of that phrase and of all the evil which 
(naturally along with a great deal of good) it has 
wrought, we almost wish he had never been born to 
utter it. The professicnal organizer is a splendid 
servant but a very bad master; and we fear that, in 
more than one instance, and in more than one party, he 
has been permitted to dictate where he ought to have been 
content toserve. There are indications in the speech from 
which we have quoted that even Mr. Chamberlain recog- 
nises the objections to the system which he is compelled 
to advocate. ‘‘I am not certain that they are right,” 
he says of those hidebound politicians who hesitate 
about dropping a name that has ceased to have any 
real political significance. The Duke of Devonshire, 
too, has clearly hinted at the desirability of union, and 
we all remember Lord James’s remarks about the ‘ thin 
partition.” But all these good and trusty Unionists 
have to get up from time to time on the platform and 
declare that as regards organization they are still rank 
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‘separatists. The first and most pressing duty of our 
leaders, before we are surprised in our present position 
by a General Election, is to devise means by which to 
bring about the real union of the Unionist party. 


THE TRUE SHAKESPEARE.— XI. 
An Essay 1n REa.istic CRITICISM. 
SHAKESPEARE’S WOMEN. 


‘HE most marked characteristic of Shakespeare, the 
master-spring of his being, was an extravagant 
sensuality. This is the quality, as we have said, which 
unites the creatures of his temperament with those of 
his intellect, his poets with his thinkers, and proves that 
Romeo and Hamlet, the Duke of ‘‘ Twelfth Night” 
and Jaques are one and the same person. If the matter 
is fairly considered it will be found that this all- 
pervading sensuality is the source, or at least a 
‘natural accompaniment, of his gentle-kindness and his 
unrivalled sympathy. The sensualist is seldom harsh 
or unforgiving, and passionate desire leads to com- 
prehension. 

It is curious that no one of the commentators has 
noticed this extraordinary endowment of Shakespeare, 
‘much less attempted to trace its consequences in his 
works. In spite of his miraculous faculty of expression, 
he never found wonderful phrases for the virile 
virtues or virile vices. For courage, revenge, self- 
assertion and ambition we have finer words in English 
‘than any that Shakespeare coined. In this field Chap- 
man, Milton, Byron and Carlyle are his masters. 

Of course, as a man he had the instinct of courage, and 
an admiration of courage; his intellect, too, gave him 
‘an extraordinary understanding of its range. Dr. 
Brandes declares that Shakespeare has only depicted 
physical courage, the courage of the swordsman ; but 
that is going too far: he has evidently forgotten the 
passage in ‘‘Antony and Cleopatra,” when Cesar 
refuses the duel with Antony and speaks of his antago- 
nist with contempt as a mere ‘‘ sworder.” Unhelped 
by memory, Dr. Brandes might have guessed that 
Shakespeare would exhaust the obvious at first glance. 
To the casual reader Hotspur and Henry V. seem brave 
enough, while Othello is pictured as a model of courage 
and resolution, and Richard III. as a sort of fiend in 
whom neither pity nor fear had any part. But when we 
study these men of action closely we are first of all 
astonished by the fact that no one of them finds a 
magical expression for courage, and then we are forced 
to remark that Shakespeare regards courage as a result 
rather than an elemental quality. It is a sort of feminine 
vanity that makes Hotspur brave; he is in love with 
honour, for honour he will dare and do anything, and, 
curiously enough, Prince Hal kills him in order ‘‘to 
crop” his ‘‘ budding honours” and ‘‘ weave a garland” 
of them for his own head. It will be remembered, too, 
that Falstaff laughs at honour, and lacking it is a 
coward. The soul of courage to Shakespeare is a 
love of honour working on quick generous blood— 
a feminine rather than a masculine view of the matter. 

Even Carlyle has a deeper sense of this aboriginal 
virtue and a larger comprehension of its various 
phases. With the fanatic’s trust in God his Luther 
will go to Worms “‘ though it rain devils” ; his Knox 
with an almost modern love of truth refuses to see a 
saint in the image which is a mere “ painted 
bred,” and when in his own person Carlyle speaks 
of the small, honest minority desperately resolved to 
maintain their ideas though opposed by a huge hostile 
majority of fools and the insincere, he finds perhaps the 
finest expression for courage in all our literature. The 
vast host shall be to us, he cries, as ‘‘ stubble is to fire.” 
It may be objected that this is the voice of religious 
faith rather than of courage pure and simple, and the 
objection is valid so far as it goes ; but this genesis of 
courage is peculiarly English, and the courage so 
formed is of the highest. We may bring the matter 
to.an issue quickly by taking Shakespeare’s finest words 
on the subject ; they are, I think, Othello’s when he is 
imprisoned and finds the sword: ~ 

‘* Behold, I have a weapon— 
A better never did itself sustain 
Upon a soldier’s thigh ; I’ve seen the day, 
That with this little arm, and this good sword, 
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I’ve made my way through more impediments 
Than twenty times your stop—” : 

This is good rhetoric, excellent rhetoric ; rhetoric, too, 
informed by intellect, but is it more? The “little arm” 
is the other side of the intellectual contempt for the 
mere ‘‘sworder” that I have already noticed. The 
man who said that his enemies would.be to him as 
‘stubble is to fire” had more of the stuff of courage 
in him than a thousand Othellos and Henrys and 
Hotspurs. 

And surely the same or even higher praise is due to 
the deep-chested Chapman. Who can forget the 
splendid courage of the lyric that Shelley loved : 

‘** Give me the man that, on life’s rough sea, 

Loves to have his sails filled with a lusty wind, 
Even till the sail-yards tremble, the masts crack, 
And the rapt ship runs on her side so low 

That she drinks water while her keel ploughs air.” 

One of the earliest poems in Anglo-Saxon tells of a 
swimmer fallen overboard far out to sea. The man has 
no hope of rescue, no hope of life even ; but he will not 
drown until he has done his uttermost, and so he sets. 
himself to the work and swims and swims till weariness 
comes and goes, till at last the muscles on his out-thrust 
jaws grow rigid and the strained skin aches. The simple 
words call up the picture—the desperate, tense face set 
against Death itself by man’s unconquerable will. The 
poem is but a fragment, but the soul of highest courage 
is in it as it is not to be found in any of Shakespeare’s 
work. Asa mere digression, it may be allowed me to 
recall the fact that the earliest poem in French (according 
to Bartsch) is the description by a lover of the secret 
beauties of his mistress. Surely Wordsworth had some 
justification for writing : 

‘*In everything we are sprung 
Of earth’s first blood, have titles manifold.” 

But if the highest courage is not in Shakespeare, 
neither is the extreme of it—cruelty, nor hatred nor 
revenge. Whenever he talks on these themes, he talks 
from the teeth outwards, as one without experience of 
their violent delights. Here, too, is all that even his 
Gloucester can say for ambition,— 

‘‘Why then, I do but dream on sovereignty ; 

Like one that stands upon a promontory, 

And spies a far-off shore where he would tread, 
Wishing his foot were equal with his eye ; 

And chides the sea that sunders him from thence, 
Saying—he’ll lade it dry to have his way: 

So do I wish the crown, being so far off, 

And so I chide the means that keep me from it ; 
And so I say—I’ll cut the causes off, 

Flattering me with impossibilities.” 

How feeble it all is; not a real word in the whole 
passage, no illuminating image, nothing. Even the 
obvious escapes Shakespeare in the case of this passion. 
Gloucester does not desire the power that no one but 
himself can use nor the majesty which is the outward 
sign of his soul-sovereignty ; Shakespeare simply does 
not realise the emotion at all. 

In depicting virile resolution, too, Shakespeare never 
reaches even Milton’s level: none of his heroes or fiends 
would stand a chance with Milton’s Satan : 

** Yet not for those 
Nor what the potent victor in his rage 
Can else inflict, do I repent or change, 
Though changed in outward lustre, that fixed mind, 
And high disdain from sense of injured merit, 
That with the Mightiest raised me to contend, 
And to the fierce contention brought along 
Innumerable force of spirits armed, 
That durst dislike his reign, and me preferring, 
His utmost power with adverse power opposed 
In dubious battle on the plains of Heaven, 
And shook His throne. What though the field be 
lost ? 
All is not lost ; the unconquerable will 
And study of revenge, immortal hate 
And courage never to submit or yield 
And what is else not to be overcome ; 
That glory never shall His wrath or might 
Extort from me.” 

It is astounding how ill-endowed Shakespeare was_on 
the side of manliness. His intellect was so fine, his 
power of expression so magical, the men about him, his 
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models, so brave—founders as they were of the English 
Pmpire and sea-tyranny—that he is able to conceal from 
the general the poverty of his temperament. Neverthe- 
fess the truth will out ; Shakespeare was the greatest 
of poets and the greatest of thinkers, a miraculous 
artist, too, when he liked; but he was not a hero, and 
manliness was not his forte ; he was by nature a neuro- 
path and a lover. 


He has given immortal expression to desire and its. 


offspring, love, jealousy, and despair, to every form of 
pathos, pleading and pity, to all the gentler and 
more feminine side of life. Desire in especial has in- 
spired him with phrases more wonderfully expressive 
even than those gasped out by panting Sappho when 
Lust had made of her body his lyre. What, after all, is 
Sappho’s 
we yap eindov Bpoxyéwe ae, dwvac 
ovdéy Er’ 
Kap péy yAdooa taye, 
airika Tip 
Beor & axovat. 
xAwporépa dé roiac 
Eup, reOvaxny odiyw 
gpaivopa. 
in comparison with Othello’s 
O, thou weed 
Who art so lovely fair and smell’st so sweet 
That the sense aches at thee.” 
Or to Cleopatra’s astonishing 
‘There is gold, and here 
My bluest veins to kiss” ? 
a revelation of a lifetime devoted to vanity and sen- 
suality, sensuality pampered as a god and adored with 
an Eastern devotion. 

I do not think I need labour this point further, nor 
quote Romeo, nor Antony, nor Troilus, nor the sonnet- 
lyrics. As I have already noticed, Orsino, the Duke of 
“‘ Twelfth Night,” sums up Shakespeare’s philosophy of 
love in the words: 

‘* Give me excess of it, that, surfeiting, 
The appetite may sicken, and so die.” 

From so passionate a lover, endowed, too, with the 
most extraordinary dramatic and lyric faculties, it were 
only natural to expect a gallery of women’s portraits 
such as no other master has conceived. But alas! 
for the vanity of reasonable hopes! With the excep- 
tion of fanatics, noble and ignoble, and possibly of their 
twin-brethren the heroes, his women are the weakest 
part of Shakespeare’s creative work. Yet, curiously 
enough, he lived in the early, mad days of Puritan 
fanaticism, and we should have expected from him 
a dozen portraits more profoundly conceived than 
Malvolio’s or Angelo’s. So, too, from such a sympa- 
thetic, gentle and passionate lover we should have 
expected finer and more various studies of women than 
any Shakespeare has given us. FRANK Harris. 


(Zo be continued.) 


A BULL FIGHT AT VALENCIA. 


I HAVE always held that cruelty has a deep root in 

human nature, and is not that exceptional thing 
which, for the most part, we are pleased to suppose it. 
I believe it has an unadmitted, abominable attraction 
for almost every one; for many of us, under scrupulous 
disguises; more simply for others, ahd especially for 
people of certain races ; but the same principle is there, 
under whatever manifestation, and, if one takes one’s 
stand on nature, claiming that whatever is deeply rooted 
there has its own right to exist, what of the natural 
rights of cruelty? The problem is troubling me at the 
moment, for I was at a Spanish bull fight yesterday, 
the first I had ever seen; and I saw many things 
there of a nature to make one reflect a little on first 
principles. 

The Plaza de Toros at Valencia is the largest in 
Spain. It holds 17,000 people, nearly 3000 more than 


those of Barcelona, Seville and Madrid. Yesterday it 
was two-thirds full, and, looking from my seat in the 
second row of boxes, that is, from the highest point of 
‘the house, I saw an immense blue circle filling the 
‘space between the brown sand of the arena and the 
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pale bluesky overhead. The ‘‘ Sol,” the side of the sun, 
the cheaper side, was opposite to me, and the shimmer 
of blue came from the ‘‘ gradas,” where the blue blouses 
of the workmen: left the darker clothes of their neigh- 
bours and the occasional coloured dress of a woman 
hardly distinguishable as more than a slight variation 
in a single tone of colour. Below me was the Presi- 
dent’s box, and half way round to the right the band, 
which, punctually at three; began to play a march as 
a door in the arena, immediately opposite to me, was 
thrown open, and the procession came in, the espados 
and banderilleros in their pink and gold, with their 
bright cloaks, walking, the picadores, pike in hand, on 
their horses, the chulos following. There were to be 
eight bulls, four in ‘‘ plaza partida,” that is, with a 
barrier dividing the arena into two halves, and four in 
‘‘lidia ordinaria,” with the whole of the arena. As 
soon as the men were in their places a trumpet was 
blown, two doors in the arena were thrown open, and 
two bulls, each with a rosette on his neck, galloped in. 
The two fights went on simultaneously, in the traditional 
three acts—the ‘‘ Suerte de Picar,” when the picadores, 
on horseback and holding long wooden pikes with a 
short head, meet the bull; the ‘‘ Suerte de Banderillear,” 
when the banderilleros plant their coloured darts in 
his neck ; and the ‘‘ Suerte de Matar,” when the espada, 
with his sword and his red cloth, gives the death blow. 
Each fight lasted about half an hour, and was divided 
into its three acts by the sound of trumpets. 

The first act might be called the Massacre of the 
Horses. There is no pretence of fighting, and the 
picador rarely attempts to save his horse, although 
nothing would be easier ; on the contrary, the horse is 
deliberately offered to the bull, with the very consider- 
able chance, of course, that the picador himself may 
be wounded through his pads, or as he rolls over with 
his horse. The horses are old and lean, one eye is 
often bandaged, and if, as they often do, they press 
back in terror against the barrier, or become un- 
manageable, a red-coated chulo comes forward and 
takes the bridle, and another follows with a stick, and 
the horse is led up to the bull and placed sideways to 
receive the charge. The bull, who has not the slightest 
desire to attack the horse, is finally teased into irrita- 
tion by the red coats and by the’ pink cloaks, which are 
tossed and flaunted before him; he paws the ground, 
puts down his head and charges. The pike pricks him, 
and his horns plunge into the horse’s belly, or are 
caught on the loose wooden saddle, or, as happened 
once yesterday, scrape the picador’s leg. The cloaks 
are flourished again, and the bull follows them. Then 
the horse, if he is still on his feet, is again turned to the 
bull. There is a great red hole in him, and the blood 
drips; but he is dragged and beaten forward. The 
bull plunges at him a second time, and this time he 
rolls over with his rider, who scrambles out from under 
him, his yellow clothes stained with red. Then one 
chulo takes the bridle and beats the horse on the head, 
and another chulo drags him by the tail, and, if he can, 
he staggers to his feet. He is literally falling to pieces; 
he has not ten minutes to live; but the saddle is thrown 
on him again and the picador helped into the saddle. 
He makes a few steps, the picador drives his heels into 
him, and then jumps off as he falls for the last time 
and lies kicking on the ground, a torn and battered and 
sopping mass. Then a chulo goes up to him, hits him 
on the head to see if he can be made to get up again, 
and, finding it useless, takes out a long, gimlet-like 
dagger, and drives it in behind his ear. Then, keeping 
an eye on the bull, the chulo scrapes up the blood 
clotted among the sand into a basket, and strews fresh 
sand about. Meanwhile another horse is being 
butchered, and the bull’s horns have turned crimson, 
and his neck, where the pike has stuck into him, begins 
to redden in a thin line down each side. 

The trumpet sounds again, and if one of the horses is 
still living he is led back to the stables, to be used a 
second time. Now comes what is really skill in the 
performance, the planting of the banderilleras. The 
bull has tasted blood, he is still untired, and but slightly 
wounded. Little shouts of delight went through the 
house, and I could not but join in the applause, as 
Velasco nodded to the bull and waved the banderilleras 
close to his eyes, between his very horns, and planted 
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them full-face, before he leapt sideways. And Velasco’s 
play with the cloak : the whole house rose to its feet, in 
fear and admiration, once, as he wiped the ground with 
it, only its own length from the bull, again and again 
and again, and then, wrapping it suddenly about him 
with its white side outwards, turned his back on the 
bull, and stood still. 

The trumpet sounds again, and the espada takes his 
sword and his red cloth, and goes out for the last scene. 
This, which ought to be, is not always, the real climax. 
The bull is often by this time tired, has had enough of 
the sport, leaps at the barrier, trying to get out. He is 
tired of running after red rags, and he brushes them 
aside contemptuously ; he can scarcely be got to show 
animation enough to be decently killed. But one bull 
that I saw yesterday was splendidly savage, and fought 
almost to the last, running about the arena with the 
sword between his shoulders, and that great red line 
broadening down each side of his neck on the black : 
like a deep layer of red paint, one tricks oneself into 
thinking. He carried two swords in his neck, and still 
fought ; when at last, he, too, got weary, and he went 
and knelt down before the door by which he had entered, 
and would fight no more. But they went up to him 
from outside the barrier, and drew the swords out of 
re and he got to his feet again, and stood to be 

illed. 

As the espada bows and renders up his sword the 
doors of the arena are thrown open, and there is a sound 
of bells. Teams of mules, decked with red and yellow 
bows and rosettes all over their heads and their collars, 
are driven in, a rope is fastened to the heads of the dead 
horses and to the horns of the dead bulls, and they are 
dragged out at full speed, one after the other, each 
tracing a long, curving line in the sand. Then the 
trumpets are blown, and the next fight begins. 

I sat there, in my box, from three until half-past five, 
when the eighth bull was killed in the half-darkness. 
Two men had been slightly wounded, and ten horses 
killed—a total which, for eight bulls, as ‘‘ Il Taurino” 
said next day, ‘‘ dice bien poco en favor de los mismos.” 
An odour, probably of bad tobacco, which my imagina- 
tion insisted on accepting as the scent of blood, came up 
into my nostrils, where it remained all that night. Out 
of the open sky a bird flew down now and again, darted 
hurriedly to and fro, and escaped into the free air. 
Women were sitting around me, with their children on 
their knees. When a horse had been badly gored, a 
lady sitting next to me put up her opera-glasses to see 
it better. There was no bravado in it. It was simple 
interest. 

There were moments when that blue circle, as I 
turned my head away from the arena, seemed to swim 
before my eyes. But I quickly turned back to the 
arena again; I hated, sickened, and looked; and I 
could not have gone out until the last bull had been 
killed. The bulls were by no means a good ‘‘ganado;” 
I could have wished them more spirited. The odds are 
so infinitely in favour of the bull-fighter ; he can always 
count on the pause which the bull makes between one 
rush and another, and on the infallible diversion of the 
red rag. It is a game of agility, presence of mind, 
sureness of foot and hand ; dangerous enough, certainly, 
but not more dangerous than the daily exercises of an 
equilibrist. But there is always that odd chance, like 
the gambler’s winning number, which may turn up—the 
chance of a false step, a miscalculation, and the bull’s 
horns in a man’s body. The small probability of such 
a thing, and yet the possibility of it; these, com- 
bined, are two of the motives which bring people to 
the bull-fight. 

Yet I cannot help thinking, suppress the ‘‘ Suerte de 
Picar,”’ and you suppress the bull-fight. This is the 
one abomination and the abominable attraction. I 
have described it with as much detail as I dare, and 
even now I feel that I have hardly rendered the whole 
horror of it. Coming away from the Plaza, I saw every 
horse I passed in the street, as I had seen those horses, 
with gaping and dripping sides, rearing back against 
the barrier, and dragged and beaten up to the horns of 
the bull. Well, that red plunge of horns into the living 
flesh, that living body ripped and lifted and rolled to 
the ground, that monstrous visible agony dragging 
itself about the sand; and, along with this, the rider 
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rolling off, indeed, on the safe side, but, for the moment, 
indistinguishable from his living barrier, and with only 
that barrier between him and the horns—it is this that 
one holds one’s breath to see, and it is to hold one’s 
breath that one goes to the bull-fight. 

The cruelty of human nature—what is it? and how 
is it that it has struck root so deep? I realise it more 
clearly, and understand it less than ever, since I have 
come from that ‘‘ novillada at Valencia. 

ARTHUR Symons. 


EPILOGUE TO FLEET-STREET ECLOGUES.* 


ARTIST. —VOTARY. 


VoTarRY. 
What gloomy outland region have I won ? 


ARTIST. 
This is the Vale of Hinnom. What are you? 


VorTary. 
A Votary of Life. I thought this tract, 
With rubbish choked, had been a thoroughfare 
For many a decade now. 


ARTIST. 
No highway here ! 
And those who enter never can return. 


VoTArRY. 
But since my coming is an accident— 


ARTIST. 
All who inhabit Hinnom enter there 
By accident, carelessly cast aside, 
Or self-inducted in an evil hour. 


VoTARY. 
But I shall walk about it and go forth. 


ARTIST. 
I said so when I came; but I am here. 


VoTARY. 
What brought you hither ? 


ARTIST. 
Chance, no other power : 
My tragedy is common to my kind.— 
Once from a mountain-top at dawn I saw 
My life pass by, a pageant of the age, 
Enchanting many minds with sound and light, 
Array and colour, deed, device and spell. 
And to myself I said aloud, ‘‘ When thought 
And passion shall be rooted deep, and fleshed 
In all experience man may dare, yet front 
His own interrogation unabashed : 
Winged also, and inspired to cleave with might 
Abysses and the loftiest firmament : 
When my capacity and art are ranked 
Among the powers of nature, and the world 
Awaits my message, I will paint a scene 
Of life and death, so tender, so humane, 
That lust and avarice, lulled awhile, shall gaze 
With open countenances ; broken hearts, 
The haunt, the shrine, and wailing-place of woe, 
Be comforted with respite unforeseen, 
And immortality reprieve despair.” 
The vision beckoned me ; the prophecy, 
That smokes and thunders in the blood of youth, 
Compelled unending effort, treacherous 
Decoys of doom although these tokens were. 
Across the wisdom and the wasted love 
Of some who barred the way my pageant stepped : 
‘‘ Thus are all triumphs paved,” I said; but soon, 
Entangled in the tumult of the times, 
Sundered and wrecked, it ceased to pace my thought,. 
Wherein alone its airy nature strode ; 
While the smooth world, whose lord I deemed myself, 
Unsheathed its claws and blindly struck me down, 
Mangled my soul for sport, and cast me out 
Alive in Hinnom where human offal rots, 
And fires are heaped against the tainted air. 
VorTARY. 
Escape ! 
ARTIST. ; 
I tried, as you will try ; and then 
Dauntless, I cried, ‘‘ At midnight, darkly lit 
By drifts of flame whose ruddy varnish dyes 
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The skulls and rounded knuckles light selects 
Flickering upon the refuse of despair, 

Here, as it should, the costly pageant ends ; 
And here with my last strength, since I am I, 
Here will I paint my scene of life and death : 
Not that I dreamt of when the eager dawn, 
And inexperience, stubborn parasite 

Of youth and manhood, flattered in myself 
And in a well-pleased following, vanities 

Of hope, belief, good-will, the embroidered stuff 
That masks the cruel eyes of destiny ; 

But a new scene profound and terrible 

As Truth, the implacable antagonist. 

And yet most tender, burning, bitter-sweet 
As are the briny tears and crimson drops 

Of human anguish, inconsolable 

Throughout all time, and wept in every age 
By open wounds and cureless, such as I, 
Whence issues nakedly the heart of life.” 


VorTary. 
What canvas and what colour could you find 
To paint in Hinnom so intense a scene ? 


ARTIST. 
I found and laid no colour. Look about! 
On the flame-roughened darkness whet your eyes. 
This needs no deeper hue ; this is the thing : 
Millions of people huddled out of sight, 
The offal of the world. 

VorTary. 

I see them now, 

In groups, in multitudes, in hordes, and some 
Companionless, ill-lit by tarnished fire 
Under the towering darkness ceiled with smoke ; 
Erect, supine, kneeling or prone, but all 
Sick-hearted and aghast among the bones. 


ARTIST. 
Here pine the subtle souls that had no root, 
No home below, until disease or shame 
Undid the once-so-certain destiny 
Imagined for the Brocken-sprite of self, 
While earth, which seemed a pleasant inn of dreams, 
Unveiled a tedious death-bed and a grave. 


VOTARY. 
I see! The disillusioned geniuses 
Who fain would make the world sit up, by Heaven! 
And dig God in the ribs ; and who refuse 
Their own experience ; would-bes, theorists, 
Artistic natures, failed reformers, knaves 
And fools incompetent or overbold, 
Broken evangelists and debauchees, 
Inebriates, criminals, cowards, virtual slaves. 


ARTIST. 
The world is old; and countless strains of blood 
Are now effete : these loathsome ruined lives 
Are innocent—if life itself be good. 
Inebriate, coward, artist, criminal— 
The nicknames unintelligence expels 
Remorse with when the conscience hints that all 
Are guilty of the misery of one. 
Look at these women: broken chalices, 
Whose true aroma of the spring is spilt 
In thankless streets and with the sewage blent. 


VoTARY. 
Harlots, you mean ; the scavengers of love, 
Who sweep lust from our thresholds—needful brooms 
In every age; the very bolts indeed 
That clench and rivet solidarity. 
All this is as it has been and shall be: 


I see it, note it, and go hence. Farewell. 
ARTIST. 
Here I await you. 
* * * * 
Vorary. 
There is no way out. 
ARTIST. 


But we are many. What? So pinched and pale 
At once! Weep, and take courage. This is best, 
Because the alternative is not to be. 


Vorary. 
But I am nothing yet, have made no mark 
‘Upon my time; and, worse than nothing now, 
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Must wither in a nauseous heap of tares. 

Why am I outcast who so loved the world ? 

How did I reach this place? Hush! Let me think. 
I said—what did I say and do? Nothing to mourn. 
I trusted life, and life has led me here. 


ARTIST. 
Where only dull endurance can avail. 
Scarcely a tithe of men escape this fate ; 
And not a tithe of those who suffer know 
Their utter misery. 

VorTarY. 

And must this be 

Now and for ever, and has it always been ? 


ARTIST. 
Worse now than ever and ever growing worse. 
Men as they multiply use up mankind 
In greater masses and in subtler ways : 
Ever more opportunity, more power 
For intellect, the proper minister 
Of life, that will usurp authority, 
With lightning at its beck and prisoned clouds. 
I mean that electricity and steam 
Have set a barbarous fence about the earth, 
And made the oceans and the continents 
Preserved estates of crafty gather-alls ; 
Have loaded labour with a shotted chain, 
And raised the primal curse a thousand powers. 


VoTaArRY. 
What! Are there honest labourers outcast here ? 
Dreamers, pococurantes, wanton bloods 
In plenty and to spare; but surely work 


-Attains another goal than Hinnom! 


ARTIST. 
Look ! 
Seared by the sun and carved by cold or blanched 
In darkness; gnarled and twisted all awry 
By rotting fogs; lamed, limb-lopped, cankered, burst, 
The outworn workers ! 


VoTary. 
I take courage then ! 
Since workers here abound it must be right 
That men should end in Hinnom. 


ARTIST. 
Right! How right? 

The fable of the world till now records 
Only the waste of life: the conquerors, 
Tyrants and oligarchs, and men of ease, 
Among the myriad nations, peoples, tribes, 
Need not be thought of: earth’s inhabitants, 
Man, ape, dinornis for a moment breathe, 
In misery die, and to oblivion 
Are dedicated all. Consider still 
The circumstance that most appeals to men: 
Eternal siege and ravage of the source 
Of being, of beauty, and of all delight, 
The hell of whoredom. God! The hourly waste 
Of women in the world since time began ! 


VOTARY. 
I think of it. 


ARTIST. 
And of the waste of men 
In war—pitiful soldiers, battle-harlots. 


VOTARY. 
That also I consider. 


ARTIST. 
Weaklings, fools 

In millions who must end disastrously ; 
The willing hands and hearts, in millions too, 
Paid with perdition for a life of toil ; 
The blood of women, a constant sacrifice, 
Staining the streets and every altar-step ; 
The blood of men poured out in endless wars ; 
No hope, no help ; the task, the stripes, the woe 
Augmenting with the ages. Right, you say! 


VoTary. 
Do you remember how the moon appears 
Illumining the night ? 


ARTIST. 
What has the moon 
To do with Hinnom ? 
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Vorary. 
Call the moon to mind. 
. Can you? Or have you quite forgotten all 
The magic of her beams? 


ARTIST. 
Oh no! the moon 

Is the last memory of ample thought, 
Of joy and loveliness that one forgets 
In this abode. Since first the tide of life 
Began to ebb and flow in human veins, 
The targe of lovers’ looks, their brimming fount 
Of dreams and chalice of their sighs ; with peace 
And deathless legend clad and crowned, the moon ! 


Vorary. 
But I adore it with a newer love, 
Because it is the offal of the globe. 
When from the central nebula our orb, 
Outflung, set forth upon its way through space, 
Still towards its origin compelled to lean 
And grope in molten tides, a belt of fire, 
Home-sick, burst off at last, and towards the sun 
Whirling, far short of its ambition fell, 
Insphered a little distance from the earth, 
There to bethink itself and wax and wane, 
The moon ! 

ARTIST. 

Isee! I know! You mean that you 

And I, and foiied ambitions every one 
In every age ; the outworn labourers, 
Pearls of the sewer, idlers, armies, scroyles, 
The offal of the world, will somehow be— 
Are now a lamp by night, although we deem 
Ourselves disgraced, forlorn: even as the moon, 
The scum and slag of earth, that, if it feels, 
Feels only sterile pain, gladdens the mountains 
And the spacious sea. 


VorTaryY. 
I mean it. 
That the deep thoughts of immortality 
And of our alienage, inventing gods, 
And paradise and wonders manifold, 
Are rooted in the centre. We are fire, 
Cut off and cooled a while ; and shall return, 
The earth and all thereon that live and die, 
To be again candescent in the sun, 
Or in the sun’s intenser, purer source. 
What matters Hinnom for an hour or two ? 
Arise and let us sing ; and, singing, build 
A tabernacle even with these ghastly bones. 
Joun Davipson. 


THE CHAOS OF OUR EDUCATION SYSTEM. 
Ill. 


8 Kaew universal inferiority of rural education is doubly 

to be deplored, inasmuch as the country districts 
are the main arteries which supply the towns with new 
and vigorous life. It is not too much to say that there 
is a general conspiracy in rural districts to render local 
education as inefficient as possible. To begin with, 
there are two reasons by which the educational zeal of 
the rural authorities is influenced and modified. In the 
first place, they have the strongest interest in fixing a 
low standard of exemption and in refraining from 
prosecution in cases of non-attendance, being often 
themselves regular employers of child-labour at certain 
agricultural seasons. And, secondly, they are actuated 
by the fear that young men and women who have 
received a fair education would be dissatisfied with the 
narrowness of rural life, and would migrate to neigh- 
bouring towns in search of more exciting employment 
than hoeing turnip-fields or planting potatoes. Then 
there is the ignorant objection of the rural population 
itself. Apart from all other considerations, the lowness 
of wages makes the small additional income derived 
from the employment of child-labour a matter of pressing 
concern to the average farm labourer. But there is also 
the bigoted conservatism which is generally charac- 
teristic of the slow-moving rustic mind. The labourer 
has no belief in education because he received none him- 
self; and what was enough for him is, in his 
opinion, good enough for his children. National educa- 
tion is so badly and ineffectively organized in the 
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country districts that there is no machinery to counter- 
act this ridiculous state of affairs. The whole plan—if 
one can dignify a set of chaotic anomalies by that name 
—is beneath contempt, and can only be ascribed to the 
tinkering and mutilation to which every measure dealing 
with education is subjected by Parliament. To ‘have 
constituted the parish the unit of School Board adminis- 
tration was, as we pointed out in the first article, the 
initial blunder. The area was too small to bear the 
cost of the necessary elections, and the self-interest of 
the local authorities has proved in multitudinous 
instances to entirely outweigh their educational obli- 
gations. 

It is a matter of notoriety that the Board Schools, 
being better financed, are better staffed with teachers 
than the Voluntary schools. But even in the Board 
Schools only one-half of the teaching staff is provided 
by certificated adults. The proportion in the Voluntary 
Schools is much lower, sixty per cent. of the teachers 
being uncertificated adults or pupil-teachers. It is 
needless to remark that the instruction given to the 
children by these two latter classes of untrained teachers. 
is generally totally inefficient, and often almost worse 
than useless. The ‘‘ Article 68” teacher is a person 
over eighteen years of age who possesses no sort of 
qualification whatever beyond respectability. One of 
the school inspectors, reporting on the subject, said: 
‘They are persons who have failed in the Queen’s 
Scholarship examination, or who have never tried to 
pass it; or they are married women or widows driven 
by adverse fate to serve for the beggarly wages which 
many managers are not ashamed to give.” Yet in 
many schools, especially those in rural districts, the 
teaching staff is almost entirely recruited from the 
ranks of these incompetent candidates. The pupil- 
teachers can scarcely be said to stand upon a higher 
level. Spending their evenings in the Continuation 
Schools for the purposes of improvement, the little 
tuition they can give is tempered by bodily and mental 
fatigue, as well as hampered by inexperience of proper 
educational method. An even graver question than this 
inefficiency of the teaching staff is involved in the fact 
that large numbers of schools are altogether unprovided 
with a proper complement of teachers. It was the 
opinion of Mr. Sharpe, the late Senior Chief Inspector 
of Schools, that the number of children in a class 
should never exceed 40, and that for the highest 
class in the school and the lowest class of infants there 
ought to be one teacher to not more than twenty-five 
children. Yet, in the words of Mr. Macnamara, ‘‘ every- 
body practically acquainted with the schools of Great 
Britain will know that it is quite a common thing to 
find a teacher struggling ineffectually with a great 
battalion of 60, 70, 80, and even go children.” New 
Zealand, which is going so far ahead of us in matters 
of social reform, restricts the classes to a limit of 32 
children. In France and Switzerland they are not 
allowed to exceed 50; and in Denmark and some parts 
of Germany the number is limited to 40. The reason 
of this undermanning in English schools may be sought 
in the fact that the teaching profession holds out few 
inducements to those who might wish to enter it, and 
that the majority of educated men and women look 
upon it rather as a last resort when other means of 
obtaining a livelihood have failed. The pension scheme, 
embodied in the recently passed Teachers’ Superan- 
nuation Act, may make a slight difference; but one 
must not lose sight of the fact that teachers are liable 
to dismissal without right of appeal, in which case the 
prospect of a pension is entirely forfeited. 

All these stumbling-blocks to anything like an efficient 
system of national education are mainly due to the 
small amount we spend on education in comparison with 
other countries. In the United States the average cost 
of education per child in popular schools averages 
4315s. In New York City the sum expended is £5; 
the State of New York reaches the high average of £6; 
while in Massachusetts the annual cost per child is no 
less than £7 7s. But there is a strong objection on the 
part of almost all classes of society to do anything 
really effective for the educational needs of the country. 
The English people are extraordinarily conservative im 
all matters affecting domestic life. It is not only ‘the 
Chinese who are saturated with the traditions of the past; 
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and one might well paraphrase the proverb, ‘‘An 
Englishman’s house is his castle,” by saying that an 
Englishman’s mind is rendered equally impregnable by 
the barrier of mental stagnation and Tory fossilism with 
which it is fortified. The writer of these articles well 
remembers his astonishment when, as a boy, he went 
to Germany for the purpose of finishing his education. 
Having been brought up in the notion, common to the 
youth of this country, that England stood at least a 
generation ahead of the civilised nations of Europe, it 
was somewhat in the nature of a rude shock to discover 
in German ideas and German institutions a degree of pro- 
gress and enlightenment which bid fair to leave the native 
land far behind. The fifteen years which have elapsed 
since that time have amply demonstrated to the worldthat 
Germany has fully equipped herself to compete to advan- 
tage with her commercial rivals in every part of the 
globe. Inthe Far East Germany has outstripped all 
her competitors save Great Britain; but the develop- 
ment of her trade has proportionately far exceeded the 
commercial progress of this country. During the years 
1886 to 1895 Germany has trebled her exports to China, 
whereas, if we examine our trade statistics during the 
same period, we find that the exports of the entire 
British Empire to China were scarcely doubled, while 
the merchants of the United Kingdom only succeeded 
in raising their exports to China by fifty per cent. It is 
facts like these which bring home to the thoughtful 
amongst us, more than anything else, the state of back- 
wardness into which this country is being plunged 
through lack of an efficient system of technical, com- 
mercial and elementary education. 

The fault lies, as we have pointed out, with people of 
all classes. One cannot expect the ignorant masses to 
clamour for the enforced instruction which is to deprive 
them of the wage-earning services of their children. It 
is well for orators to go about the country pointing out 
the necessity ef equipping the rising generation to 
compete on equal terms with foreign nations, and pre- 
paring the minds of the illiterate and unthinking for the 
legislative reforms which must come if England is to 
retain her position among the great Powers of the West. 
But facts must be looked in the face, and it is useless 
to talk about waiting for an enlightened public opinion. 
The enlightenment will arrive after two generations of 
solid educational advancement, and not before. What 
has to be accomplished now is the taking of prompt 
measures to counteract all the evils and anomalies 
which we have endeavoured to expose. Governments 
are, in the end, judged by results ; and it is not always 
their duty, though it is generally their practice, to put 
off the remedy of a disastrous state of affairs until forced 
into action by popular outcry and indignation. Every- 
body must know the objections entertained by the upper 
classes towards the education of the lower orders, 
although there is a hypocritical conspiracy on the part 
of most public men to deny the fact and to feign a 
grotesque indignation at the assumption. One hears 
both men and women on every side complaining of the 
growing dearth of servants, and angrily accusing the 
Board Schools of putting ideas into their heads which 
lead them to revolt against the feudal despotism of the 
household. Many promising valets and ladies’ maids, 
they bitterly lament, are now filling subordinate posts 
in the humbler branches of the Civil Service, or are 
seeking an advancement of social position, (and one 
might add an increase of self-respect), as clerks or type- 
writers in professional and mercantile offices. It is not 
only the farmer and the squire who, for selfish reasons, 
are opposed to educational progress. The luxury or 
profit of the moment is the motive of the individual ; 
and it is left to enlightened public bodies to promote 
measures for the benefit of humanity at large. 

It is useless, however, in forcing these questions upon 
the electorate, to appeal to their better nature. The 
prospect of insuring the future greatness and prosperity 
of the British Empire by the immediate sacrifice of 
the pecuniary comforts due to the employment of 
their children, will not invoke the sympathy or co- 
operation of the labouring masses. They are incapable 


of realising the importance or necessity of a sound 
training ; problems of the future do not interest them, 
nor are they capable of perceiving their application 
to. the miserable conditions under which they con- 
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tinue to exist. And it is extremely unlikely, even 
were they to comprehend the issues at stake, that the 
knowledge would have the slightest effect upon the 
working people of the present day. But an appeal to 
lower instincts is a different matter altogether, and, as 
has been often exemplified in the history of revolutions, 
is rarely unsuccessful. Tell the average British work- 
man that he is being defrauded of his right, and that 
the propertied classes are conspiring to crush his 
aspirations; explain that the rich are depriving his 
children of a proper education for their own selfish ends ; 
and the democratic instinct of revenge will sweep aside 
all prejudices. He will rise in his wrath, if properly 
goaded to extremities, and insist upon the carrying-out 
of those educational reforms upon which the future 
greatness of the English nation is absolutely dependent. 


ON CERTAIN TENDENCIES IN ENGLISH 
FOOTBALL—A WARNING. 


[* is scarcely thirty years ago since Anthony Trollope, 

Mr. Leslie Stephen and other well-known writers 
contributed to a volume which bore the title ‘‘ British 
Sports and Pastimes.” The only mention made of 
football is a slight explanation in the preface that 
merely emphasises its omission. ‘‘ Football,” say these 
gentlemen, ‘‘in latter days has been making a name for 
itself, and has been becoming famous by the strength of 
its own irregularity and lawlessness. Because it is 
without an acknowledged code, the disciples of this and 
that school of players have been enthusiastic and 
eloquent. .” When these words were written the 
game had hardly emerged from the vague condition of 
multitudinous and variegated anomaly, in which each 
school had its own notion of the way to play, and a 
match between distant teams was practically impossible. 
Ardent enthusiasts who had continued their school 
game after reaching their University were the means of 
reducing this primitive chaos into something approach- 
ing a recognised order, but an international match, in 
which more than twenty played on each side, still 
demonstrated how infantine was the stage at which 
football had arrived. 

It is told of the late Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford that, on reading of ‘‘the famous Freeman” in his 
newspaper, during these early days, he was astonished 
to find a wider celebrity accorded to his son, for a 
certain famous left-footed drop-kick that won the match 
against Scotland, than had hitherto fallen to the lot of 
the author of the ‘‘ Norman Conquest.” That victory 
marked the period at which Rugby Union football, as 
we know it, with fifteen men on each side, really began. 
Only a little before that the English Football Association 
had been formed for the encouragement of a different 
form of the game, which has developed on distinct lines 
of its own, and has exhibited the worst form of those 
decadent tendencies which it is the purpose of this 
article to indicate. When the Association game of the 
middle sixties was first and fairly started, its original 
promoters would have been somewhat appalled—it may 
be imagined—if they had realised the results in the 
present year of grace of their efforts. Mr. Leslie Stephen 
has evidently received a shock too great for utterance at 
the contemplation of what is called the ‘‘game” to-day. 
For, if he had happened to be in the North of England on 
the first of September last, he would hav: seen fifteen 
thousand spectators watching one ‘‘ League” match, and 
ten thousand howling at another. In other words, con- 
siderably more people now find sufficient recreation in 
looking on at football than ever played the game at 
all thirty years ago, even if you counted every team 
in every quarter of the globe. No wonder that some 
cynical observers, who can remember the first symptoms 
of our great athletic craze, are chuckling as they realise 
that the end of it must come well within the limits of 
their lifetime if the pestilential exaggeration of modern 
developments is allowed to work out its own decay. 
The brazen-throated mob are quite content, apparently, 
if they may crush a few women in a turnstile, or batter 
a casual referee, by way of exercise. The stress of 
physical recreation is far more easily appreciated when 
you can pay a shilling and watch some two-and-twenty 
skilled performers ‘‘ playing” to divide the ‘‘ gate.” 

It was a saying of Mynn and Pilch, and one or two 
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**classical” exponents of the cricket of the past, that the 
pitches of early September in the cool and level sunlight 
of an English autumn were productive of some of the 
most agreeable matches in the story of the national 
game. But what do we see now? A man who might 
still be of great service to his cricket club is haled off to 
the football field the moment September has begun, 
and in a year when partridge-shooting is a tropical 
pursuit, he is obliged to swelter through a football 
match with the thermometer close up to ninety. And 
is this because of his enthusiasm for the game? Not 
at all. Merely because certain limited liability com- 
panies are obliged to make their dividends. 

The cheery associations of an unsophisticated past, 
when a few kindred spirits gathered together to 
have a pleasant afternoon with their firm friends the 
enemy, have vanished utterly. A football club (more 
especially in one form of the game) is now a financial 
corporation. A ‘‘pleasant afternoon” is an idea that 
is the farthest from their thoughts. For they are 
run on strict business principles and business is their 
one main end and object. It is, therefore, the 
business of every player to become expert in the pur- 
suit by which he gains his livelihood, and to satisfy a 
manager who will not tolerate for an instant the 
well-meaning but misguided sportsman. It is also the 
business of the managers to fill their coffers at the 
earliest possible opportunity by attracting large crowds 
during eight months of the year. And lastly it is 
the business of every one concerned in this openly 
flourishing financial operation to provide a continuous 
succession of exciting games; and it is for this reason 
that the Football ‘‘ League” has been started. In 1871 
the contests for the Cup were opened to all clubs affi- 
liated with the English Association. That they have 
held the public interest was shown by the extra- 
ordinary sight at the final tie in April last, when 60,000 
people paid for admission at the Crystal Palace. But 
very little excitement—and proportionately little ‘‘ gate 
money ”—made its appearance during the preliminary 
heats, and in games which were not even remotely con- 
nected with cup possibilities the public refused to take 
any interest whatsoever. So, as money was the first 
thing, and big gates must be attracted not so much by 
brilliant play as by facilities for continued betting, the 
League was organized to give every club an object 
to play for, from start to finish of the season. In 
the winter of 1888, the brilliant system was developed, 
of selecting a definite number of clubs, and arranging 
for them all to play home-and-home matches with each 
other, the championship to be awarded to the Limited 
Liability Company which had scored most points in the 
whole season. From the original twelve members, the 
League has now swelled to twenty-six clubs in two 
divisions, each of which has to meet every other team 
in its own section twice during the season. Before 
turning to the Rugby branch of the game, the impartial 
reader will notice that the Cup-ties replaced by more 
‘exciting ” competitions in the League have produced 
not a single amateur team (except Queen’s Park) in the 
final tie since 1883, that only one amateur team (the 
Corinthians) can hold a professional eleven with the 
least prospects of success, and finally that since the pro- 
fessional Limited Liability Companies have forced their 
teams into the front rank, a heavy falling-off in the 
excellence of amateur play has been noticeable. 

The Rugby Union, which is far more representative 
of the original game of English football, has a record 
not quite so black, but far from unspotted. A short 
time ago a large number of Yorkshire and Lancashire 
clubs seceded in a body from the Rugby Union, because 
a general meeting had rejected Yorkshire’s proposal to 
give players payment for the ‘‘loss of time” incurred 
by following the game. Both the suggestion itself and 
the phrasing of it are sufficient comments on the change 
in spirit from the old days, when a game was only played 
because it was a recreation, and for the sake of es- 
caping from the toil of money-getting ; when, in fact, 
the idea of a man being paid to amuse himself would 
have appeared a grotesque Contradiction in terms. But 
that may pass for the moment. The fact remains that 
the whole structure of the English Rugby Union is, at 
this moment, being strained to the uttermost to prevent 
the same evil destroying its body corporate as has 
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already changed the whole aspect of the Association 
game. The Northern Union has for some time at- 
tempted to reconcile two absolutely opposed principles, 
by proclaiming a blatant amateurism at the very moment 
when several of the most prominent of its members are 
being paid for their services in every match, and when not 
a few of the Northern clubs were opening their season 
with the edifying spectacle of half their players being out 
on strike for higher wages. The Amateur Athletic Asso- 
ciation has as much to say in this matter as the Rugby 
Union itself. For it can hardly be imagined that men 
who are paid during one part of the year for their ser- 
vices in the football field will be allowed to pose as 
amateurs during another part of it when they compete 
upon the running track. The issue has, indeed, become 
so clear that, if the Northern Union is to continue to 
exist at all, it must in self-defence proclaim its adherence 
to professionalism. We have reached therefore this 
sad position, that two-thirds of the men who now play 
football are paid for doing so, and play to receive either 
high wages for themselves or high dividends for their 
managers. And this is a disgrace to a national 
recreation. 


WAGNER’S PROSY PROSE. 


I HAVE struggled very hard to keep up with Mr. 
Ashton Ellis’s translations of Wagner’s excessively 
prosy prose ; but the struggle has been not altogether 
successful. Mr. Ellis frequently complains of the diffi- 
culty of translating Wagner; and no less bitterly do I 
complain of the difficulty of reading Mr. Ellis’s trans- 
lations. Perhaps Mr. Ellis is not to blame for this ; 
perhaps my mind is not the sort of mind to like Ger- 
manised English ; and certainly Wagner was at times 
so very long-winded and discursive, and was always so 
very German in his methods, that much of his prose 
remains merely as one of the most magnificent soporifics 
ever devised. And his industry cannot have been a 
whit less than is his translator’s. A pamphlet con- 
sisting of fifty pages of closely worked-out argument 
from entirely erroneous premisses was to him a soothing 
after-dinner recreation. In the German edition— 
which I have -never read and never will read—his 
literary achievements run to goodness knows how 
many volumes; and in the translation—which I am 
bravely endeavouring to read—they threaten to run to 
goodness knows how many more. In one of the 
more recent volumes—it may have been in 1896 or 
1897, or even in the present year—Mr. Ellis con- 
siderately promised that they would come to a con- 
clusion presently. But it is hard to believe this. 
Wagner was quite capable, like Schubert, of being a 
prolific posthumous writer (but of prose, not music) ; 
and I believe that Mr. Ellis will continue translating 
and publishing, at a dead loss to himself, for ever 
and ever. The great Day of Judgment will probably 
surprise him in the middle of the millionth volume. 

The volume I have at last succeeded in wading 
through is only number six. For some not too easily 
discernible reason Mr. Ellis calls it ‘‘ Religion and Art.” 
By far the most important essays deal with music ; 
indeed the only ones of abiding interest deal with 
music. Next to these, in point of importance and 
interest, come the articles dealing with Richard 
Wagner—I mean exclusively dealing with Richard 
Wagner, for they all deal with that gentleman 
to some extent: Wagner was as much occupied with 
his own genius as any Queen’s Hall audience. Only 
the ephemeral stuff, which did not deserve to be 
reprinted, and should not have been reprinted, deals 
with religion. The truth is that it was a 
mistake at the outset of Mr. Ellis’s enterprise to 
nickname the volumes at all; and to me a proof of 
this is that not one of the titles sticks in one’s memory 
after the book is read and laid aside. However, that is 
a small mistake ; the big one is having translated the 
ephemeral stuff. It is very heroic of Mr. Ellis to sacri- 
fice himself on the altar of Wagner in this way; but is 
he sure of the acceptability of the sacrifice ?—is he sure, 
in the jargon of the old Wagner gang, that he is help- 
ing the Wagner cause by sacrificing himself? Does 
one living soul, sufficiently modern to profit by Wagner, 
want the part of Wagner’s writings that is most old- 
fashioned, longest gone out of date? I cannot believe 
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that any one—excepting, of course, the old-fashioned 
people who think it simply frightfully modern to be in the 
Wagner movement—will ever read ‘‘ Religion and Art,” 
‘* What Boots this Knowledge?” and the rest. To be 
sure, I have read them ; but only a keen sense of my duty 
to my proprietors compelled me to do it; and I regard 
the time spent on the task as time all but wholly wasted. 
Not quite wasted, however: in wriggling through those 
long tortuous articles made up of almost impossibly tor- 
tuoussentences, I am piquedandstimulated bytheproblem 
of how Wagner came to spend so much time on writing 
them. I can only guess; for his mind travelled in an 
orbit not yet marked on a chart by any astronomer ; his 
doings followed in series not yet generalised, summed 
up, in any law. But a survey of his writings shows 
that they may be roughly divided into three classes. 
First there are the articles written for bread in the days 
when the most tremendous genius born into this century, 
and at the same time one of the ablest capellmeisters, 
one of the best workmen, in Germany, could not earn 
his livelihood by his art or his craft. After that came 
the articles written for the clearing of his mind of 
cant in the days when his spirit was urging him to 
advance to the new and he was groping for the road. 
Finally came the propagandist work of the later time 
when he knew what he wanted and wrote with the sole 
object of getting what he wanted—proper, conscientious 
performances of the works of all the composers, and 
especially of Richard Wagner’s works. In the second 
and third classes are various sports or freaks—things 
tossed off to oblige this friend or that, or to 
amuse himself; but these need not be considered, for 
they are the merest table-talk. I include amongst 
them the dullest essays in the present volume (though I 
must admit that even in these we see Richard itching 
to put in a word on behalf of his own music dramas). 
Nor need we consider the second class : none, happily, 
belonging to it come into the sixth volume, which I am 
now trying to discuss. All the really stimulating stuff 
in this volume belongs to the third class: it is all pro- 
paganda work. But that fact scarcely explains its 
existence. Wagner—there can be no doubt of it— 
could have advanced his interests much more rapidly 
by doing instead of writing. Had he gone about 
Europe, Berlioz fashion, giving concerts at every avail- 
able opportunity, and explaining his object in the fewest 
possible words, the roof beam of Festival Theatre at 
Bayreuth might have been raised years sooner than it 
was, and at a far smaller cost of money and mental and 
physical energy. Why, then, did he write ?— why 
did he not do as Liszt had done at Weimar, only 
on the stupendous scale? As I have said, I can 
only guess. And my guess is that Wagner, like 
Coleridge, had something of Hamlet in him. He 
was far from being altogether Hamlet; yet with 
the immense energy he showed at times for doing, he 
was always ready to dream, and having dreamed, his 
miraculous fluency of speech and the journalistic trick 
which he had learnt in his younger days enabled him to 
put his dreamings to paper with fatal facility. He was 
half dreamer, half a man of deeds; and I guess that 
at all times it was easier for him to sit and reflect round 
a subject and find a million and one reasons why some one 
should do something for him rather than to get up and do 
it himself. He was everlastingly pulling out his tablets 
and noting it down that a German nation may grin and 
grin and be a villainously inartistic nation. He was 
saved from becoming an ineffectual Hamlet mainly by 
his confidence in himself and his belief that he could do 
things better than any one else, and by his craving to 
be worshipped, and his determination to make people 
worship him. And he could set about doing things and 
make people worship him. This, however, is only part 
of my hypothesis. In addition one must remember 
that in his middle period he was shut out in the 
wilderness where nothing could be done, and that in 
his later period he was surrounded bya set of abject 
toadi¢s, with no brains worth mentioning, who wildly 
applauded his literary efforts, and urged him to continue 
them. He liked to have these people about him. He 
made them run errands for him; and if he was thirsty 
and didn’t wish to interrupt his work, he was capable of 
sending them out to drink lager, and of growling at 
them because their drinking failed to quench his thirst. 
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Again, he was filled with a passion for humanity and the 
true welfare of humanity, a passion which he, as a 
musician, could not well express in deeds, and which, asa 
man who was never easy until he had delivered himself of 
whatever was on his mind, was compelled to express in 
some shape. At Dresden he had tried expressing it in 
political speeches and even with a rifle at the barricades; 
but the result could hardly be called satisfactory and 
was distinctly disheartening. On the whole, when I 
consider how wonderfully he was endowed on so many 
sides, it is not surprising that he scribbled so much. 
Nevertheless I wish he hadn't. 

One generally begins by cursing Wagner and ends by 
remaining to bless him. After all, cumbered though 
this volume is with page on page of quite Early Victorian 
garrulity, there is enough of valuable stuff in it to make 
it well worth buying. Indeed, if Messrs. Kegan Paul 
& Co. were not kind enough to send me Mr. Ellis’s trans- 
lations—in the hope, presumably, of selling many copies 
on the strength of the trouncings they generally receive 
from me—I should buy them myself. Every one 
should buy them. They are handsome volumes and 
well printed. Perhaps when the first edition is sold out 
Mr. Ellis will oblige the world—the English world— 
with a selection of Wagner’s really live and valuable 
stuff. Such essays as ‘* Poetry and Composition ” and 
‘* Operatic Poetry and Composition” might be studied 
with infinite profit by our English composers, who seem 
as far as ever from attaining the art of setting any 
words whatever to music without making utter non- 
sense of them. They have apparently grown so 
accustomed to setting verse of the high level reached 
by the late Mr. Hueffer and Mr. Joseph Bennett— 
verse which sounds as well set one way as any other 
way—that it will certainly do them good to be reminded 
that good verse ought to be set in such fashion as not 
to make nonsense. And the splendid energy of 
Wagner’s best writing, and his determination, in spite 
of all the Academics, to say out his say without 
flinching, ought to wake them up a little. One cannot 
help thinking that if Wagner were writing in London 
to-day all the musicians, from those who are passing 
rich on £500 a year down to the smallest fry of the 
profession, would take actions for libel against him. 

_ Part of Mr. Ellis’s share in volume six has been men- 

tioned ; but it must also be said that either my taste is 
decaying or his style is improving. Frankly, I detest 
to see English sentences built after the German model. 
German is the clumsiest language in the world—inevit- 
ably, the German mind being the clumsiest mind in the 
world; and I would be grateful if Mr. Ellis would 
follow really first-rate translators—Shelley, Coleridge, 
Carlyle and the translators of the Bible occur+to me— 
and suck the sense out of each sentence and express 
that with all possible accuracy in our tongue. But, 
though he has not done this, there is a distinct gain in 
ease and comeliness to be detected in this volume. 
The present issue of the ‘‘ Saturday Review” being—as 
I understand and hope—the last which I shall have to 
edit all by myself, I shall presently have an occasional 
half-hour of leisure, and I shall then see whether 
Mr. Ellis’s volume seven is on my bookshelves, and if it 
is, I shall look eagerly for further improvement. 
Another hopeful sign is that the preface is for the most 
part written in English and not German-English. 

The account of Nietzsche, and his relations with 
Wagner, is clear and done with a really beautiful 
human tone, and is of considerable value. But I cannot 
disguise from myself the truth that Nietzsche suffered 
from what is vulgarly called swelled-head—I am bound 
to say vulgarly, for though the most respectably frock- 
coated and top-hatted of us use the phrase, it has not 
yet ‘‘passed into the language.” Nietzsche was very 
precocious and he got on fast in the world; and he 
seems ultimately to have been maddened by the 
suspicion that he—he, the immortal Nietzsche—had 
ever learnt anything from any one. He seems to have 
directed his fury especially against Wagner because he 
could not, like Wagner, stand on his head on a sofa—a 
feat which many of us have essayed, but few achieved. 
So we can leave him, gladly accepting what was good 
in his work, and deploring his right-about-turn with 
regard to Wagner, in quite the approved sanctimonious 
English way. J. F. R. 
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LITHOGRAPHS. 


CENTENARY LOAN COLLECTION oF LITHOGRAPHS AT 
SoutH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


ques Aloys Senefelder, of Munich, scribbled his 
mother’s washing list on a stone and discovered 
lithography, the washing lists of all the world for a 
hundred years have been inscribed in like manner. I 
use the word as the man did who said he kept a kind of 
washing-list diary, a heap of memoranda, addresses, 
views of hotels and scenery, all the mechanism and 
skeleton of travel and engagements and expenses, with 
very occasional traces of their marrow and human worth. 
Introduced into the world as a ready accommodating 
drudge quick at copying music, multiplying circulars, 
reproducing diagrams, the process was next found 
waiting at the door of artists and the leisured classes 
begging a trial. Its commercial connexions were 
against it in its first appeals, and doubtless also its 
ugliness, for it is only in the most skilful hands that it 
does not run to a dull repulsive grit, as of pencil or 
crayon rubbed about on rough paper. But its 
terrible facility won the day, making it a toy 
for amateurs; the same quality and its autographic 
character tempted many artists to try it, and some for 
ease and speed of publication to adopt it; its disgusting 
imitations of pictures in full tone substituted themselves 
for engravings, and its loathsome reproductions of 
pictures in tint went far to pervert the general sense of 
colour during the present century. The result of so 
varied and compliant a career as maid of all work was, 
that in spite of all that could be said for the process, in 
spite of magnificent episodes in its career, it was hope- 
lessly vulgarised and discredited. After the middle of 
the century few fastidious people would venture into its 
promiscuous company, it was expelled by the artists, 
sent below stairs or back to Germany to cleanse its 
ways. After a proper interval of repatriation and 
penitence it is back among us again, and in all its old 
haunts, sometimes on good behaviour with not a trace 
of low habits, and disdain for its successor in the 
kitchen, Process, or frisking about as an artistic dandy, 
mystic, decadent, Art Nouveau—the old scullion ! 

By its readiness, then, to reproduce every sort of 
drawing immediately, cheaply and innumerably, litho- 
graphy ended its fifty years’ renown by fairly sickening 
its admirers. But within that time those very qualities 
gave it a remarkable journalistic career in France: 
between 1818 and 1848, under the Restoration and the 
liberal monarchy, it was the vehicle for an extraordinary 
charge of wit and passion. No graphic art had yet 
been known that came near it for speed and cheap dif- 
fusion ; by this method, in place of the tardy elaboration 
of engraving, a drawing could be caught up and flung 
like a missile on the moment. Lithography rivals the 
writing and printing of words in the speed with which it 
may be done; before its invention graphic journalism 
was impossible, after it was the easiest thing in the 
world. The wits of Grandville, Daumier, Gavarni 
addressed the public of the newspapers with hot-pressed 
political caricature or social satire ; Vernet, Charlet and 
Raffet found the same easy diffusion for their Napoleonic 
legend, those scenes of the army that indirectly 
transformed the political situation, very much as the work 
of Mr. Rudyard Kipling has done among us. Many 
lithographs that may appear dull and tedious to the 
disinterested student of the graphic arts were formidable 
missiles in their day, and left their dint. Lithography 
was a better conspirator than Boulanger, and had no 
small share in bringing back the Bonapartes. 

In England there was very little of this ardent cam- 
paign work in lithography. ‘‘ H. B.” (catalogued, by 
the way, under these initials only at Kensington) exe- 
cuted some caricatures in lithograph, but the difficulty 
of printing with type went against the process, and 
lithography with us was more active in the school- 
master’s profession. Cotman and Prout gave the lead, 
and Harding swept up the traditions of a school into an 
elegant formula of landscape for the use of young ladies. 
In the portfolios of the grandmothers of the present 
generation, when they are taken down from the lumber- 
room, will be found, not charcoal studies from the nude 
on Ingres paper, but landscapes in pencil on yellow 
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tint with dabs of Chinese white, or copies of bewitching 


creatures in the manner of Grevedon. 

When we attempt, with the help of a vast exhibition 
such as that now opened, to come to a conclusion as’ to 
the best results obtainable from lithography, we are 
driven, I think, to the conclusion that a use of its 
resources as sparing as that of good crayon drawing on 
paper is the best. To use it as a method of tone 
painting is to end in rather flashy velveteen or smoky 
grit. The more the sharp energy of line and stroke is 
maintained, the less rubbing and smudging, the better; 
and the style developed by the greatest master who 
devoted himself to the instrument, Daumier, of a fat, 
summary line, is the most appropriate for the soapy 


chalk. Compare his own work in tone with his line. 


work. Limited incursions by other masters exciting 
the dull drudge to unusual vigour and accent of tone 
may make this seem doubtful, but a Géricault or 
Delacroix practising lithography would surely be driven 
in the end to the same goal as Daumier by the same logic. 

This lesson would seem to have been taken to heart by 
the artistic revivers of lithography. In Mr. Whistler’s 
sketches open work of grey line with a rare spot of tone 
is the rule. Messrs. Legros, Strang, Rothenstein all 
lean to the drawing side, and are reserved in their use 
of tone. Messrs. Fantin-Latour and Shannon, anxious 
for a deeper range and soft modelling, convert the pure 
lithograph into something very different by a system of 
white lines scratched across the chalk marks, and this 
development of an old device, recovering as it does 
sharpness of life for the drawing and vibration for the 
tones, seems the most satisfactory alternative to 
Daumier’s extreme solution. It is remarkable, in a 
general review of the art, how well some of the 
youngest recruits, Messrs. C. H. Shannon and Rothen- 
stein, hold their place beside the veterans. 

The collection is enormous, and it is impossible to 
treat it in detail. It is also more indiscriminate than 
even a museum collection need be Among 2254 
numbers we find all manner of things—lithographs by 
Royalty, ‘‘ Bubbles,” ‘‘ Your Affectionate General” 
(Booth), and a great deal more of professional or 
amateur mediocrity or trade trash. On the other hand, 
a very large proportion of the things that ought to be 
included is present. To hunt these out, to bring them 
together and to catalogue them must have been a 
laborious undertaking for Mr. Strange and his helpers, 
and it is an excellent thing that South Kensington 
should, like the Print Department at the British 
Museum, arrange for occasional exhibitions of this 
kind. To criticise it as a historical collection would 
demand an encyclopedic knowledge of the subject to 
which I have no pretensions. It establishes the fact 
that in the earliest years of the movement there was 
considerable activity in England, and this will be news 
to French writers on the subject, who supposed that 
the Duc de Montpensier’s lithographs were isolated 
examples in this country, and that it was Géricault who 
gave us the impulse as late as 1820. As a matter of 
fact Senefelder’s agents appear to have hawked the in- 
vention round the studios as widely as in the recent 
burst of transfer-paper lithography. Benjamin West is 
one of the first essayists, and all the manners of wood- 
engraving and etching are attempted on the stone in 
lithographic ink. The French group has naturally more 
gaps than the English; men like Grandville and Henry 
Monnier do not appear, and a number of others are 
scantily shown, but only three years ago there was an 
exhibition of this kind in Paris, and the present one 
may be regarded as supplementary. A considerable 
gap has to be allowed for when we come to quite 
modern work. In original as opposed to reproductive 
colour printing, the best work has been done in posters 
Posters are not included in the show, and the prints by 
Grasset, Riviére; Charpentier, Weiss and others that 
spring from the poster school and are shown here, are 
garish or dull productions. The taste for planting 
flat tints side by side seems to be rare in European art, 
indeed, I has never yet seen a lithographic copy. of a 
Japanese colour print that was tolerable. Copying 
work in colour appears to have been most successful in 
dealing with textiles. Mr. Griggs has made extra- 
extraordinary reproductions of this kind for South 
Kensington. 
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Those who were interested in the discussion raised in 
these columns by Mr. Walter Sickert, on the subject of 
transfer-lithography, may have looked to this exhibition 
to throw light on the disputed points. That discussion, 
which ought to have been one of nomenclature only, 
unfortunately turned into a discussion of Mr. Pennell’s 
good faith (which was never really in question) before a 
tribunal that could not settle the artistic point. Here, 
in this exhibition, are all the necessary witnesses 
collected, and if the compilers of the catalogue could 
have added to their other labours the ascertaining, 
where possible, the history of the modern prints and 
described them accordingly, we should have had the 
materials for an impartial decision. _Indeed, the value 
of the catalogue as a museum production would be 
greatly increased by notes attached to the prints, 
pointing out the various processes employed, whether 
chalk, pen work, wash, stumping, or tint. The question 
of grainings of stone and paper and of transfers is only 
one among a number of technical curiosities. 
D. S. M. 


DUMAS DEBASED. 


S° soon as Christmas looms faintly from under the 
horizon, the waters of theatrical enterprise are 
frozen in the metropolis. Comes that brief interval 
during which the Managers close their eyelids and the 
hydra-heads of every Syndicate nod in coma. Then the 
dramatic critic finds himself dashed down from those 
giddy heights of obscurity in which he revolves at other 
times, and is confronted with the necessity of becoming 
a private gentleman, free to spend his evenings by his 
own fire-side and to doze, in the aureola of his‘own 
reading lamp, over Hazlitt’s dramatic essays, or 
Aristotle’s Poetics, or the latest example of those gaunt 
superfluities, theatrical Memoirs. At Camberwell, how- 
ever, where plays need not run longer than six nights, 
the waters flow still with a strong current, and the eye- 
lids of Mr. Mulholland do not droop. And thus, even 
now, the dramatic critic has his uses. The other night, 
I was summoned to a performance of ‘‘ Two Little 
Maids from School,” which Mr. Robert Buchanan and 
Mr. Charles Marlowe have extracted from one of 
Dumas’ comedies. As this notice can only appear on 
the morning of Saturday, the date of the play’s last 
performance at the Metropole Theatre, why should I 
have been called in to tell the inhabitants of Camberwell 
whether the play were worth seeing or not? All I can do 
is to advise such inhabitants as have been waiting for 
my opinion—to advise them strongly—not to go to the 
Metropole on Saturday. If there be one in Camberwell 
who reveres Dumas, or Mr. Buchanan, or British 
Drama, as I do, let him save his shillings for the next 
production in Mr. Mulholland’s very pretty little 
theatre. 

I need not explain myself at any great length. The 
plot of the original play, ‘‘ Les Demoiselles de St. 
Cyr,” seems to have been a purely mechanical con- 
trivance, such as Dumas loved (quite rightly) for his 
artificial comedies. Two men, A and B, flirt with two 
girls, C and D. They are entrapped into the Bastille, 
where A is forced to marry C, and B, D. A and B, 
furious, leave C and D the next morning. How to 
convert the formula (C—A)+D—B) into the formula 
(C+A)+(D+B), is the problem left by the first 
two acts, to be solved by the last two. Need- 
less to say, there is a masked ball; A flirts with 
C, B with D; C makes A jealous, and D, B; and 
all ends happily. Not, in itself, an enthralling story! 
I have no doubt that Dumas made a charming 
comedy of it, however. I can imagine, too, that if 
Mr. Grundy had laid hands on the plot and 
translated or adapted it, the result might have been 
pleasing. ‘‘The Silver Key” and “‘ The Marriage of 
Convenience” were no more interesting in their plot 
than this play ; but Mr. Grundy adapted them with 
some measure of elegance and grace and wit, with a 
sense of Dumas and of the plays’ period, and he con- 
trived to make of them a very pretty entertainment. 
In ‘*Two Little Maids from School” there is not, so 
far as I could gather, one graceful or witty line, not 
one touch, even, of the eighteenth century. All is as 
dull and a3 common as it can be. To say that it is 
mediocre, would be positive flattery. The adapters do 
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not seem to have grasped the.first two principles in the 
adaptation of a French costume play: that the atmo- 
sphere of the period must be suggested through 
other modes of speech than those used by the man on 
the omnibus, and that the French language must be 
translated into English equivalents. The characters in 
‘Two Little Maids from School” are made to talk 
exactly as though they were riding on omnibuses, 
except that their conversation is interspersed with such 
phrases as ‘‘en route,” ‘a bientdt,” pensionnaires ” 
and ‘‘bonnes fortunes.” From every point of view these 
Gallicisms are fatal. In translating French, a man’s aim 
should be to make us forget that he is doing anything of 
the kind ; in every word that he leaves untranslated, he 
does violently remind us. In translation of French for 
the stage, the danger is made twice as deadly by the 
fact that (with, perhaps, half a dozen exceptions) no 
English actors or actresses can pronounce French with- 
out giving one a shudder. It is bad enough that they 
should be obliged, in these adaptations, to pronounce 
the French names of the dramatis persone. In this 
play, for example, the name of ‘‘ Dubouloy” is con- 
sisténtly pronounced as ‘‘ Doobaloy” (rhyming with 


joy). Indeed, consistency in mispronunciation is 
the most that can be expected of any caste. Some 
castes say ‘‘ Madarm,” others ‘‘ Madamn”: neither 


way is very pretty, but either can be borne if it is 
strictly adhered to throughout the evening. The caste 
of this play was unswerving from ‘‘Madamn.” That, 
I am afraid, is almost the only compliment I can pay to 
the caste of this play. Miss Annie Hughes, who acted 
the part of D, is a clever and charming actress, and she 
has a sense of humour, but she did not.(as she might 
have, despite the authors) once show the vein of arti- 
ficial comedy. She chose to clown. Perhaps this 
choice was forced on her by the utter incompetency of 
the actors and actresses who were with her. ‘The parts 
of A, B and C were acted, respectively, by—but I have 
a kindly nature, and I withhold the three names—whose 
bearers, I trust, will, out of gratitude for my forbear- 
ance, hasten to inscribe them on the books of some 
rudimentary School of Acting. It remains to say that 
the play was well-mounted, and to regret that Mr. 
Buchanan shows no signs of amendment. Mr. 
Buchanan is by nature a poet and a wit, and, in 
literature, he has written much that is good. In drama, 
he seems to have no ambition to do anything but play 
the drunken helot for the good of the rising generation. 
This is a great pity, I think. There are so many 
drunken helots, and so few ,men who could, like him, 
have written fine plays. Had he, from the outset, 
chosen to use his talent honestly, instead of prostituting 
it to the public, he might by this time be the acknow- 
ledged master of dramaturgy in England. As it is, he 
can only be regarded as a very terrible example. 
Looking at this article, I am struck by the fact that 
for the first time since I lept into dramatic criticism, I 
have actually tried to damn a play. Hitherto, I have 
not found a really bad play, and so I have always been 
able to say more or less nice things. In one or two 
cases I have been quite enthusiastic. Yes, there are 
one or two plays which I remember as being really 
good. But, with the solitary exception of ‘‘ Pelleas 
and Melisande,” (which, as you knew, was not written 
by an English dramatist), there are not any which I 
remember as being works of original genius, achieve- 
ments of the first rank. True, I have not been a 
dramatic critic very long. It may be that this period 
of almost unrelieved mediocrity may have merely hap- 
pened to coincide with my dramatic criticism, may 
have been an exceptional era in the history of the 
English stage. I am afraid that the evidence is 
against such a supposition. I am afraid that years 
come and years go, and whilst cew genius crops up 
regularly in English literature and painting, English 
drama, like English music and sculpture, goes steadily 
on without any pre-eminent additions to its value. I[ 
do not doubt that the drama is, as we are always 
hearing, better than it was in the ’fifties. Tom Robert- 
son, with his charming talent, paved the way for better 
things, and better things have walked along that pave- 
ment; but, having come to the end of it, they do not 
seem to progress. A few years ago, at the time of the 
Independent Theatre, one heard much of a Renascence. 
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Ibsen was to be the regerierating influence. For a time 


"our dramatists dallied with sexual problems. But that 


time has passed, and even the most strenuous evange- 
lists of Ibsen find themselves forced to admit that 
native drama cannot be regenerated by the influence of 


any alien, however great be that alien’s genius. After: 


a few hectic months, English drama relapsed into 
deeper lassitude. New theatres are built, and there are 
always new audiences to fill them, and new plays to 
produce in them. But one looks in vain for the play- 
wright who shall reveal to us some new method, set 


some new example, startle us violently out of our’ 


customary attitude of polite and weary approval—one 
looks in vain for him who shall, in a word, cause 
drama to progress. What is wanted is not merely a 
man who will write plays well according to the present 
conventions of dramaturgy. What is wanted is a man 
who will create a new dramatic form. I hope he will 
come in my time. There will be great fun when he 
comes. Max. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


PERHAPS some day a financial philosopher will 
explain why a nineteen-day account is looked 
upon by the Stock Exchange as a fearsome thing. 
The present one is near its end and, in spite of the 
absence of further political scares, in every department 
except American Rails business has been exceedingly 
dull. The general conditions are now such, however, 
as to justify the anticipation of greater activity during 
the next account. At the beginning of the week the 
rise in the German Bank rate from 5} to 6 per cent., 
an event which was unexpected, was a disturbing 
influence ; but here at any rate the monetary situation 
has further improved during the week, and as soon as 
the Settlement is disposed of this should make for 
higher prices in Home Railway stocks and gilt-edged 
securities generally. France appears to be realising, in 
some degree at least, that it is better to have Great 
Britain for a friend than for an enemy, and the Fashoda 
incident will probably prove to have taught our neigh- 
bour a salutary lesson. Paris is, however, still a 
source of weakness, owing to the uncertainty as to the 
outcome of the Dreyfus affair, and the South African 
Market has been affected unfavourably for this reason. 
But even the Dreyfus affair cannot last for ever, and 
with renewed support from Paris Kaffirs also will 
recover from their long stagnation. On the whole, it 
would seem that this dismal year is likely to end a 
little less gloomily than at one time seemed probable. 


No change was made on Thursday in the Bank rate, 
which, therefore, remains at 4 per cent. The usual 
weekly return showed a further notable improvement 
in the position of the Bank, the total reserve having 
increased £819,156, and the proportion of reserve to 
liabilities }} per cent. to 542 per cent., which is nearly 
5 per cent. higher than the proportion on the corres- 
ponding date a year ago. Outside discount rates are 
unchanged on the week, although money is plentiful 
and bills scarce. This is no doubt due to the continued 
strain in the monetary position in Berlin, and to the fear 
that the Bank of France may have to raise its rate 
again in order to protect its stock of bullion. But the 
position in London is now so strong that further 
cheapehing of money here seems inevitable. Consols 
at 110% are ,*, higher than last week. 


Great Central Preferred has gone up a point during 
the week, and what it has gained Metropolitan stock 
has lost. It is known that the relations between these 
two Companies (or, at least, between their Chairmen) 
are none too cordial, and it is generally understood that 
the conditions under which the Great Central is to use 
the Metropolitan system for its entrance into London 
are very favourable to the latter Company. Conse- 
quently, when it was announced that the Great Central 
had made an arrangement with the Great Western by 
means of which it will have an alternative means of 
getting to its own terminus, the market understood 
that the conditions placed upon the Great Central 
would become less onerous, and that the profits of the 
Metropolitan would be diminished. Great Western 
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stock has also improved considerably, partly on account 


of this agreement, but also as a result of its big traffic 


increase for the week of £9460. The other traffics 
were all good, only the Metropolitan and the District 
snowing declines. 


In spite of the competition of the Great Central, 
which will not, however, have its full effect until next 
year, Great Northern ‘‘A” and Deferred stocks still 
offer distinct attractions to the investor at their present 
prices. In 1897 the total dividend for the year on the 
two stocks was 2} per cent. At the end of the first six 
months of the present year no dividend was paid, but 
421,000, equivalent to a dividend of } per cent., was 
reserved. During the twenty-one weeks of the current 
half-year, the gross receipts of the Company have, 
however, increased by £85,000, and if this rate of 
progress is maintained until the end of the year, the 
gross receipts should show an increase of 4,105,000. 
In the corresponding half of 1897 the working ex- 
penditure was 61°3 per cent. of the gross receipts, and 
if the same proportion holds good during the current 
half-year, the increased net profit for the six months 
will be about £41,000. At the end of last year, how- 
ever, there was an issue of £1,440,000 of 3 per cent. 
Preference stock, the charge upon which will absorb 
rather more than the increased net earnings of the 
current half-year, unless it has been found possible to 
diminish the working expenditure. But on 30 June last 
the balance forward was increased by nearly £11,000, 
and there is little doubt that the Company will be quite 
able to maintain last year’s dividend of 2} per cent. on 
the Deferred and ‘‘A” stocks. Whether the Company 
will deem it advisable to do so is another matter. It is 
possible that the policy foreshadowed by the chairman 
last year may be adopted, and a reserve fund created in 
order to ensure the payment of the preference interest 
at its full amount in the face of the competition of the 
Great Central. In any case a dividend of 2 per cent. on 
the Deferred and ‘‘A” stocks seems assured, and at 
their present prices the yield would still be high, whilst 
the general position of the Company and its prospects 
for the future are good. 


Net YieLpD oF Home RAILway STOCKS. 
ENGLISH RAILWAYS. 


Company. Dividends Price Yield p.c. 
1897-8. 23 Nov. 
Great Northern ...... 4 0 2 
Brighton Deferred............ 1776... 3 18 10 
Midland Deferred ............ 316 8 
Great Northern Deferred... 24 ...... SF 3 
South Eastern Deferred ... 3§ ...... 1053... 313 6 
North Eastern ............... 311 8 
North Western ............... 310 I 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. 5$ 
Brighton Ordinary............ | 186 ...... 3 8 6 
Great Northern Preferred... ...... a 3 
South Western Deferred ... 3. ...... 3 
South Eastern Ordinary ... 4,%...... 3 010 
South Western Ordinary ... 63 ...... SS 219 3 
Midland Preferred ............ 844...... 219 0 
Great Western ............... 217 0 
Great Central Preferred ... 14 ...... Te tents 2 610 
Scotcw Raitways. 
Dividends, Pric Yield pc. 
Company. 
Glasgow & S. West. Def... 23 ... 65 ... 4 0 9 
North British Preference... 3 «... go .. 3 6 8 
Glasgow & S. West. Pref.. 2} ... 82 ... 3 O11 
North British Ordinary...... 


Ir1sH RAILWAYs. 
Dividends. Price Yield p.c. 
he 


Company. 1897-8. 23 Nov. 
Great South. and West. ... 5 1344... 3 19 II 
Great Northern ..,............ 9 
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. which they give it over its rival. 
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After a slight relapse at the end of last week American 


~ rails have again been moving upwards, but business 


has been almost entirely professional, and now that the 
prices of the better descriptions have been put rather 
high the public is inclined to let the professionals have 
all the business to themselves. It is probable, however, 
that a number of Common stocks, which have not yet 
shared in the advance established in most of the pre- 


_ ference issues, will now receive attention. On Thursday 


Reading First Preference took a sudden jump up of 2, 
and the shares rose {, quotations previously having 
been little above the lowest of the year. The earnings 
of this Company depend a great deal upon the severity 
of the winter, since its revenues are derived mainly 
from the coal industry ; but there are again rumours of 
a combination amongst coal producers to maintain 
prices at a remunerative level, and this, if successfully 
achieved, will benefit the Reading Company materially. 

Erie Ordinary and First Preference are also worth 
attention, as present prices are well below the best of 
the year and the Company is making steady progress. 

During the first half of the present year the net earnings 
steadily increased, but owing to the holding back of 
wheat by the farmers the current half-year has not 
shown such good results. The falling off will in all 
probability soon be partly recovered, and as the outlays 
on betterment are being reduced a further advance in 
the price of Eries is probable. 


The welcome announcement was made on Thursday 
that at last the differences between the Canadian Pacific 
and Grand Trunk lines have been settled and the rate 
war brought to an end. No particulars are as-yet to 
hand concerning the bases upon which it has been found 
possible to come to an agreement, but it is probable 
that the Canadian Pacific has been allowed to retain its 
differentials, whilst abating the extent of the advantage 
It is not creditable 
to either Company that the struggle has been so pro- 
longed, and the shareholders have a right to complain 
of the neglect of their interests. The full extent of the 
injury done by the fight to the net revenues of the two 
Companies will not appear until the balance-sheets are 
forthcoming in the new year. Both Companies were 
on the high road to prosperity before the rate war 
began. As matters stand, the balance-sheets are likely 
to prove disappointing reading, and the prices of both 
Grand Trunk and Canadian Pacific stocks are probably 
quite high enough for the present. ‘The secret of the 
settlement of the dispute was well kept, for on Wednes- 
day both Grand Trunks and Canadian Pacifics were 
lower. On Thursday the latter rose 1} and Grand 
Trunk Ordinary 7%, the First Preference 2, the Second 
Preference 23, and the Third Preference 1}. 


The Industrial Market has been much more cheerful 
than of late, and although prices have not moved to any 
great extent there appears to have been a good deal of 
quiet investment business going on. Shares in Russian 
petroleum undertakings have been especially favoured, 
the prospects of the industry being considered excellent. 
The market is represented as having been disappointed 
by the Welsbach dividend, which was declared as at 
the rate of 7 per cent. per annum for the first three 
months of working to 31 March, 1898, and an interim 
dividend of 5 per cent. per annum from 31 March to 
30 September. The reason for such a feeling of dis- 
appointment is not quite clear. It is not customary to 
declare interim dividends up to the hilt, and, since the 
most profitable part of the year’s trading is only just 
beginning for the Welsbach Company, the fact that 
5 per cent. can be paid for the dull period of the year is 
some evidence that the full 7 per cent. which was 
promised on the Ordinary shares will be forthcoming at 
the end of the Company’s financial year. 


‘*The cycle trade at present suffers from a general 
complaint, which is lack of working funds. In fact I 
do not think I should be exaggerating if I were to say 
that the larger portion of the cycle trade to-day is at 
the mercy of the banks.” Remembering, as all must 


do, the large sums of money which have been invested 
throughout the country in the cycle industry, it is 
alarming to hear such a confession from a representa- 
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tive man like Mr. Alfred Du Cros, the chairman of the 
Swift Cycle Company, Limited. The Swift Company 
has fared a little better than most of its competitors, 
but it is only able to declare a dividend at the rate of 
4 per cent. as against 10 per cent. in 1897. It may 
serve as a reminder of the reckless days of the cycle 
boom to recall the fact that the capital of this one 
company alone is 4 395,000, of which £375,000 was 

actually paid to the vendor in cash in 1895, leaving only 
420,000 as working capital. The cycle boom is now 
very dead, and we should be sorry to recommend any 
one to invest in cycle shares at the present moment. 
The ingenuity of the inventor is now being directed 
rather to a reduction in the cost of construction than to 
further improvements on existing models, and whilst 
the cycle of 1899 may not differ very materially in 
construction from the cycle of 1898, the price-lists of 
the two years will probably be very different. The 
cycle market is the best place in the world to keep out 
of just now. 


Net YIELD oF INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES. 


Dividend Yield 
Company. 1897. Price r cent, 
Per cent. 23 Nov £ & de 
Bovril Ordinary ......... 7 9 4 
Linotype Deferred(£5) 9 6 6 3 
Mazawattee Tea ......... §:26 4 
Salmon & Gluckstein ... 8... 13 4 
D. H. Evans & Co....... 2 
National Telephone({5) 6 ... 5% 8 
Holborn & Frascati...... 10(?) ... I 
Linotype Ordinary (45) 6... @ 4 
Spiers & Pond (£10) 0 
Harvod’s Stores ......... © 
Eley Brothers (£10) ... 17 es 
Bryant & May (£5) ... 174 ... 18} ... 4 15 10 
Savoy Hotel (#10) ...... 
& Higgins ......... 24 4 
& P. Coats (£10) ... 30... 68 
& 1} 4 00 


(1) Including bonus of 2 per cent. 


It was some time before the South African Market 
could make up its mind about the new tax on the 
profits of gold-mining undertakings in the Transvaal. 
At first it was looked upon as a piece of bad news, 
and prices were put down all round. But a little 
reflection soon convinced the majority that, so far ‘rom 
being in favour of the ‘‘bears,” the new tax was 
in reality a ‘‘ bull” point, and had it not been for the 
weakness of Paris and the approaching end of the nine- 
teen-day account, there would probably have been a 
considerable improvement in the prices of gold shares. 
If the Government of the South African Republic could 
be depended upon to act logically, the imposition of a 
tax upon profits would indeed be one of the best 
possible things that could happen to the Transvaal 
mining industry, for it gives the Government a direct 
interest in the prosperity of the mines. The more gold 
mines there are working at a profit, and the bigger the 
profits that are won, the larger will be the revenue 
obtained by the Government. Already there are indi- 
cations that there is some idea of this kind in the minds 
of President Kruger and his colleagues, and it is stated 
that the taxes on foodstuffs are to be lowered. From 
this it will only be a step to reduce the cost of dynamite 
and the railway rates, and to abolish the illicit liquor 
traffic which is by far the most. serious difficulty in the 
way of the expansion of mining profits. It is rather 
surprising, therefore, that the Johannesburg Chamber 
of Mines should have taken the trouble to make even a 
formal protest against the new tax. It should rather 
have been hailed as a sign that a little common sense is 
at last entering into the composition of the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal. . 


On Thursday, in any case, the market had quite 
decided that whether the gold tax is a good thing or 
not, it is not a further blow at the gold-mining industry. 
There is not a mine manager on the Rand who vill not 
gladly acclaim the tax if it leads to the stoppage of the 
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sale of poisonous liquor to the natives. How the new 
tax is to be levied is not yet clear. But even if it is 
levied on the declared monthly profits of the. mines it 
will not prove. very heavy burden. The present profits 
made by the mines of the Rand are roughly £600,000 
per month or 47,000,000 a year, which would give to 
the Government a revenue of £350,000 a year. This is 
a loss the mines would never feel if the labour supply 
were made adequate. More than this is lost every year 
owing to the present difficulty of getting native labour 
and of keeping it efficient, so long as officials wink at the 
nefarious liquor traffic, and share in its enormous 
profits. 


The report of the Consolidated Goldfields Company 
is another satisfactory proof of the progress which is 
being made in the gold-mining industry of the Trans- 
vaal, in spite of the many difficulties in the way. The 
realised net profit on the year’s operations is put down 
at £477,214, which, with the balance brought forward 
from last year, makes a balance to credit of £1, 388,543- 
Out of this a dividend of 25 per cent. in cash is to be 
paid. £345,683 is carried to reserve, and a balance of 

»359 is carried forward. It is not, however, so 
much what has already been achieved as the prospects 
of the immediate future which make the report a satis- 
factory document. The Robinson Deep will soon be at 
work with 200 stamps. With 75 stamps at work the 
monthly profits amount to £19,000, so that it is not 
surprising to learn that the first interim dividend will 
be paid in March next. The new companies which 
have been formed to work the hitherto unfloated claims 
belonging to the Consolidated Goldfields Company are 
also the signs of a rapid advance. But these four new 
Companies, the Village Deep, the Robinson Central 
Deep, the South Geldenhuis Deep and the South Rose 
Deep, will need to be financed; and it would, perhaps, 
have been wiser if the parent Company were a little less 
in a hurry to pay dividends. The wonderful success of 
Rand Mines, Limited, and its present secure position, 
are in large part due to its policy of waiting before 
paying dividends until it can pay them out of the profits 
actually earned by its subsidiary companies, and not 
out of profits realised by market operations. 


Estimatep Net YIELD oF TRANSVAAL MINES. 


Outcrops. 

i i Life of bable 

Compony. Dividends. Mine. Net 

Yield, 

Per Cent. Yer. 

Henry Nourse (') ...... 

Suenpers (*) Bo... 5 8 
Robinson (°) ..........+ . 6G - 

Roodepoort United ... 50 ... 4 sms ia & 
Meyer and Charlton... 7o ... 4%... 10 ow 6 
City and Suburban (*) 15... 54... 6 
“Crown Reef (5) ......... li. 6 

Durban Roodepoort... 80 ... Q9 4 

‘May Consolidated ...... 

Geldenhuis Estate...... 100... 7 OF 
Geldenhuis Main Reef 10 ... O 


(?) 42 deep-level claims, estimated value equivalent to 


2 per share. (*)52 D.L. claims, estimated value 
equivalent to £1 per share. (*) £5 shares. (‘) £4 
shares. (°) 514 deep-level claims, estimated value 
equivalent to 42 10s. per share, and 47 water-right 
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claims. (*) Poorer North Reef ‘Ore not taken into 
account. (*) 18 D.L. claims, estimated value equivalent 
to £4 per share. : 

Deep LEvELs. 


Pro- 
Price, Life of bable 


Com Dividenas N Mine. Net 
Yields 
Per Cent. Years. én. 
*Robinson Deep............ 200 9} 20 ... 17 
*Durban Deep (') ....:.... 50 3% 15 16 
*Crown Deep ............... 16... 
*Jumpers Deep ............ 5 F 
*Village Main Reef(*) ... 75 imu @ 
*Simmer and Jack......... 44(°)... 5() go... 
Langlaagte Deep......... 21 2 


The mines marked thus * aie already at work. 
(*) Owns 24,000 Roodepoort Central Deep shares, value 
36,000, and will probably sell sixty or seventy claims 
at a price equivalent to £1 per share. (*) Owns 25,000 
Wemmer shares, value equivalent to 41 per share. 
(*) Calculated on actual profits of working. (‘) £5 


shares. 
NEW ISSUES. 
VIMBOS, LIMITED. 

Vimbos, Limited invites subscriptions for an issue of 
460,000 of 6 per cent. Debentures at par. The 
Debentures are to bear interest at the rate specified, 
but they are also entitled to receive by way of further 
interest half the net profits after the payment of 6 per 
cent. accumulative on the Preference, and 6 per cent. 
non-cumulative on the Ordinary shares of the Company. 
The form of the Debentures seems a little odd, but they 
are secured as a first floating charge on the assets of 
the Company. We have already referred to the 
prospects of Vimbos, Limited, and believe that under 
its present capable management it will redeem the sins 
of its promotion, and become a successful undertaking. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA ELECTRIC RAILWAY CO. LTD. 


The British Columbia Electric Railway Company, 
Limited, is already carrying on an extensive business in 
Vancouver, Victoria and New Westminster, and other 
places in British Columbia, and already operates 41 
miles of fully equipped electric railway. It also carries 
on an electric lighting business in Vancouver and. 
Victoria. The net profits of the Company to 30 
September last, after providing for debenture interest 
and all other outgoings are stated as £14,800, and 
subscriptions are now now asked for an issue of 12,000 
five per cent. Preference shares of £10 each, at a 
premium of #1. These Preference shares rank for 
additional dividend rateably with the Ordinary shares 
after such shares have received 7 per cent. 


EGYPTIAN MARKETS, LIMITED. 


The Egyptian Markets, Limited, is formed to acquire 
and work certain concessions granted by the Egyptian 
Government for the establishment of a number of 
markets in various parts of Egypt. The share capital 
of the Company is £175,000 in 174,700 Ordinary shares, 
and 300 Deferred shares of £1 each, and there is also: 
an issue of £75,000 of five per cent. Debentures. The 
Egyptian Government under the concessions takes a 
certain proportion of the revenue of the Company from 
the tolls authorised, but it is estimated that the profits. 
will be sufficient to pay the debenture interest and a 
dividend of fifteen per cent. on the Ordinary shares.. 
The Deferred shares take one-third of the profits re- 
maining after eight per cent. has been paid on the 
Ordinary shares in any one year. The purchase price 
consists of £10,000 in cash and the 300 Deferred shares 
to the concessionaires, and £32,000 in cash to the 
vendors. The directorate is an influential one, and‘ 
since markets are usually profitable undertakings and 
the prosperity of Egypt under British rule is rapidly 
pscterens. the Company with its moderate capitalisa- 
tion should achieve satisfactory results. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
MR. ©'BRIEN’S LIFE OF PARNELL. 


ISS ANNA PARNELL’S solicitor writes to us 
complaining of the following passage of our 
review of this book and asking us to withdraw :— 

‘Only partisan bigotry could refuse to recognise 
that he was a very great man. ‘Great wits are, sure, 
to madness near allied,’ says Dryden, and those 
‘interested in the study of heredity will recognise the 
significance of the fact that in Mr. Parnell’s case 
there was a distinct family history of insanity on the 
father’s side, and at least an indication of it on the 
mother’s side of the house.” 

This is a mere statement of fact without any 
allusion to Miss Anna Parnell, whom we would be ex- 
tremely sorry to pain in any way. The facts concern- 
ing the history of the Parnell family to which we 
referred will be found in vol. i., pp. 11 and 14 of Mr. 
Barry O’Brien’s ‘‘ Life of Charles Stewart Parnell.” 
‘There it is recorded of Henry Parnell, grand-uncle of 
Charles Stewart Parnell that ‘‘ on his father’s death he 
succeeded to the family estates which had been settled 
on him by Act of Parliament, owing to the incurable 
mental and physical defects of his elder brother 
John Augustus”; and further of this Henry Parnell 
that in 1841 ‘‘he ceased to take interest in public 
affairs. His health became seriously impaired. His 
mind was ultimately affected, and in August 1842 he 
died by his own hand at his residence in Cadogan Place, 
Chelsea.” With regard to Mrs. Delia Parnell, the 
unhappy state of her health was a matter of general 
comment in the press of America and of England during 
the later years of Charles Parnell’s life. 

These facts in their connexion with a public man, 
‘seven years dead, are public property, and historians 
and critics are entitled to comment upon them. Who 
would suggest that it is libellous to record the facts 
concerning the unhappy end of Sir John Parnell’s 
distinguished enemy Lord Castlereagh or of Henry 
Parnell’s scarcely less distinguished friend Sir Samuel 
Romilly ?. Then why not the end of Henry Parnell ? 


““ MORAL SUASION.” 
To the Editor of the SatrurDAy Review. 

Sir,—Your correspondent of last week, who unfortu- 
mately forgot to sign his name, related a sickening 
story of cruelty practised by the pious gamekeeper of a 
philanthropic west-country earl upon a jay. 

I think ‘‘ philanthropic” was the word that your in- 
dignant correspondent used in regard to this nobleman, 
and I think the gamekeeper must have been pious, for 
it is only the truly pious who can be really cruel. 
‘* Faithful to shedding of blood,” &c.— see Holy Scrip- 
ture; Spaniards at the conquest of America, English 
during the opening up of Africa, Belgians are not a whit 
behind them, France following up nicely; bull fights, 
pheasant battues, dog fights, rabbit coursing, glove 
contests, and all the rest of it, to show the mildness of 
our faith. 

This finishes the preamble ; but why did not the irate 
writer append his name? Why was not the “ philan- 
thropic” earl’s name set down? Surely the pious 
gamekeeper merits a better fate than to be left anony- 
mous! Not that I think the gamekeeper, or for that 
matter the earl, ought to be treated as responsible, but 
publicity is good for jays, for gamekeepers, and even for 
earls, for I imagine that ‘‘ moral suasion” consists in 
setting down men’s names, and not in telling them 
‘what they should do, and, when they threaten us with 
their uplifted umbrella, begging their pardon.—I am, 
sir, yours faithfully, R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


THE EXTERMINATION OF BIG GAME. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 

_ Sir,—Mr. Sidney Bryant, in his letter under the above 
heading in your last issue, deals with an interesting 
subject,* but his facts are not quite correct. ‘* The 
lordly wapiti,” he tells us, ‘‘ has disappeared.” I have 
just returned from five weeks’ camping out in Western 
‘America with a bag of nine bull-wapiti. There are 


plenty left. Many thousands of these splendid deer still 


‘run in the timbered hills and canyons of the Rockies, 
and will, I believe, continue to do so for years to come. 
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They are, however, I am glad to say, more difficult to 
find on their summer range than formerly, having been 
driven’ by much hunting into the roughest and most 
inaccessible pine-clad mountains of the West. 

As a minor inaccuracy I do not know why Mr. Bryant 
restricts the old bison range of twenty years ago to 
Montana. The American bison or buffalo formerly 
ranged from the Saskatchewan to Texas. I saw plenty 
in Wyoming sixteen years ago, and might have killed 
hundreds, though it may surprise Mr. Bryant to learn 
that I was satisfied with less than half a dozen. Eleven 
years ago I saw fresh buffalo tracks in the Panhandle of 
Texas. 

Taking a Somaliland bag of my brother’s as his text, 
Mr. Bryant’s letter is a sweeping condemnation of all 
big-game shooters as ‘‘ savage butchers”’ and extermi- 
nators. As my brother is now in Africa I may, perhaps, 
be allowed to point out in passing that the bag referred 
to gives a little less than one antelope and a little more 
than one bird per day, as an allowance of meat diet for 
a Somaliland hunting party, with its attendants and 
followers. Except from the vegetarian standpoint, 
this allowance cannot be considered extravagant, and 
scarcely justifies the charge of butchery made against 
it. But I will let this pass. Mr. Bryant may be an 
extreme vegetarian for all I know, and never have dined 
off game, venison, fish or beef in his life, any one of which 
acts involves a charge of butchery to some degree. 

My chief reason for troubling you with this letter is 
Mr. Bryant’s reference to the ‘‘ threatened ” or already 
accomplished extinction of big game in Western 
America owing, as he courteously puts it, to such 
causes as the ‘*‘ philanthropy of Mr. Seton-Karr.” 

No one regrets more than I do the extinction or 
diminution of American big-game, and the regret is 
shared, I believe, by all British sportsmen of my ac- 
quaintance. But the responsibility is not with us. I 
can confidently assert that the sum total of all our bags 
has had no appreciable effect in lessening the millions 
of buffalo, and thousands of wapiti, antelope and deer 
that formerly ranged west of the Missouri river. The 
natural increase of the game would more than counter- 
balance our so-called ‘‘ butchery.” 

The real slaughter, as every one acquainted with the 
country knows full well, has been perpetrated partly by 
Indians, partly by Western settlers, but chiefly by pro- 
fessional ‘‘ hide-hunters,” or Western natives who made 
a living by killing buffalo, wapiti, deer, &c., regardless 
of age or sex, for the market value of their skins. 
Modern breech-loading rifles and cheap ammunition 
enabled this bloodthirsty work to go on wholesale until 
vast numbers of big game were slaughtered in a few 
years. Buffalo, being comparatively easy prey, easily 
found, and possessing valuable skins, were simply 
wiped out. Again, as Western settlers increased, 
wapiti and blacktail deer were shot in hundreds as 
they came out of the mountains late in the fall to winter 
on the plains. 

Finally, the Indians, having no buffalo to hunt, and 
being prevented from fighting with one another, had no 
resource but to kill wapiti and deer whenever they got 
a chance ; and this they did, until forcibly prevented, 
with the utmost recklessness at all times of the year. 

I am glad to think that Uncle Sam has at last 
realised the situation. Protective laws have been 
passed, and to some extent are being enforced. No 
wapiti can now be legally killed in Colorado. A $20 
licence is necessary in Wyoming by non-residents. 
There is a close time, and game wardens have been 
appointed, though not well paid. Indians are not 
allowed to hunt at all outside their reservations. Local 
public opinion is beginning to frown on wanton slaughter, 
although two months ago I was casually informed that 
a too-zealous game warden might run a chance of getting 
shot in some parts of Wyoming. But, generally 
‘speaking, these restrictions are taking effect. Thanks 
to them, and to the existence of the Yellowstone Park 
as a game sanctuary, there is every chance of wapiti 
being preserved in reasonable numbers for all time in 
certain portions of the Rockies. 

Finally, I would respectfully submit that Mr. Bryant’s 
letter lacks discrimination. Some men may take 


pleasure, savage,” if you like, in the reasonable 
pursuit of big game for sport, and at the same time 
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derive health and some happiness therefrom. I am 
certainly one of that class, and I have not the slightest 
intention of apologising for it. The class is a fairly 
large one. But allowing, for the sake of argument, 
that we are outside the pale of Mr. Sidney Bryant’s 
civilisation, it does not by any means follow that the 
extinction of big game can be laid at our door.—Yours 
faithfully, H. Seron-Karr. 


‘‘CHILDREN OF THE MIST.” 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Knowing nothing of the writer or his works I 
was simply astonished by the beauty and power of this 
novel. 

But true as it is to life and place, full of deep interest, 
rare humour and admirable descriptions, it seemed too 
likely to pass unheeded in the crowd and rush and ruck 
of fiction. 

From this dark fate it has escaped, I trust, through 
your warm commendation. If so, a pleasure is in store 
for many, and literature is enriched with a wholesome, 
genial and noble tale.—Faithfully yours, 

R. D. BLACKMORE. 


“MAX” ‘DROPS INTO VERSE.” 
To the Editor of the SAruRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Your entertaining dramatic critic (vice G. B. S., 
married) is often poetical, but has hitherto avoided 
rhyme. ‘The feat” has, however, evidently been too 
much for him, though with a modesty rare in budding 
poets he still veils his maiden efforts in the form of 
prose. May | venture to put some of his very passable 
verse into its proper form, that it may be suitably 
admired ?— 

** A Sassenach chief 

May, as we know, be bonnily built, 

He may purchase a sporran, a bonnet and kilt ; 

Stick a skean in his hose—wear an acre of stripes— 

But he cannot assume an affection for pipes.” 

‘*Saturday Review,” 19th November, 1898, p. 669. 
Iam, &c., PRINCE WHITAKER. 


THE FLOGGING MOVEMENT. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Many persons have heard of the Irish judge 
who, when sentencing a prisoner to be hanged, said he 
hoped it would prove a warning to him. Still, I do not 
think even this ornament of the Bench thought hanging 
would inevitably render him a law-abiding citizen. 
That discovery was reserved for your correspondent 
F.” 

But may I ask “‘ S. F.” whether in his zeal for cheap- 
ness he will advocate flogging without imprisonment, 
and if not, in what manner does he propose to render the 
punishment of criminals cheaper than at present ?— 
Truly yours, 


MAGISTRATES, MARTYRS, AND VACCINATION. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REviEw. 


28 October, 1898. 

Sir,—The ‘‘ vocal jackassery,” as Carlyle would 
term it, of many of our magistrates is still being heard 
in the land. A few days ago Mr. Plowden, in dealing 
with a west-end physician who applied for a certificate, 
remarked that the applicant was the best specimen of a 
would-be martyr he had seen, adding ‘‘not a real 
martyr, of course.” The learned gentleman’s sound- 
ness on theology equals his wisdom on vaccination. 
The doctrine of the Church is that there are three kinds 
of ‘‘ real” martyrs: (1) martyrs both in will and deed, 
(2) martyrs in deed but not in will, (3) martyrs in will 
but not in deed. This heretical west-end medico is 
obviously included in the third category. As, however, 
the ‘‘ secular arm” is no longer at the disposal of the 
vaccination priesthood, Mr. Plowden was unable to 
sentence the applicant to ‘‘ something in boiling oil,” or 
some little pleasantry with fagots and fire. He could 
not convert the martyr in will into one of the highest 
grade of both will and deed. Mr.. Plowden and his 
colleagues might well follow the Keighley magistrates’ 
wise example, and grant these certificates to applicants 
simply ‘‘ on the nod.”—Yours, &c., J. H. 
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REVIEWS. 
JOHN RUSKIN. 


‘‘John Ruskin, Social Reformer.” By J. A. Hobson. 
London : Nisbet. 


“TRE main purpose of this book is the vindication of 
the claims of Mr. Ruskin as a social reformer and 
as a pioneer in the science of political economy. Such a 
vindication, to be complete, required not only the careful 
labour of an able and genial critic, but the favourable 
opportunity which time creates. Had the attempt 
anticipated the testimony of time nothing could have 
been proved, but the happy conjunction of the hour and 
the man not only provides success to the undertaking, 
bnt brings to the book an incidental value as a historical 
comment on the change in economic idea in the last few 
decades. On whatever side the bias of opinion may lie, 
everyone will recognise that the throwing out in broad 
and telling lines of such a change is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the thought of to-day. To sift from Mr. 
Ruskin’s innumerable and discursive writings a coherent 
account of his economic position must have been a work 
of great labour. Mr. Hobson claims to have found in 
his earlier books certain ‘‘ prime and fundamental laws 
of thought and feeling” which cast light upon his later 
productions and bring the whole into harmony. 

In order to place Mr. Ruskin as a social reformer 
rightly, more than the disentangling of an economic 
theory from a mass of literary production was necessary. 
Mr. Hobson, by careful reference to Mr. Ruskin’s early 
life and surroundings, to his undergraduate days, his 
peculiar position as regards art and literature, has been 
enabled to account for him adequatelyin that later portion 
of his thought and influence which he himself regarded 
as the most serious. We are particularly glad that Mr. 
Hobson’s vindication of Ruskin as a stable thinker has 
not been accompanied by an attempt to endow him with 
a cheap hard-and-fast consistency which less acute 
critics take as an evidence of sincerity. ‘‘It is strange 
that I hardly ever get anything stated without some 
grave mistake, however true in my main discourse,” 
writes Mr. Ruskin in a letter to a friend. ‘The 
capacity of human sincerity” in him is measured by the 
frankness with which which he made everything he 
wrote ‘part of a great confession”; Mr. Hobson 
rightly points out that to do this is ‘‘to confer upon the 
public that greatest service which a thinker can confer,” 

On another point we have to be grateful to Mr. Hobson. 
However sympathetic is his touch upon his subject, 
however clearly his own opinion stands out in his pages, 
the judicial spirit in which the task was undertaken 
never forsakes him to the end. In no part of the work 
do we find him figuring as a partisan, or missing the 
object at which he aims by himself taking a sectarian 
posture. The place of a great thinker in relation to any 
of the parts of human thought can only be accurately 
estimated when his errors are as clearly set forth as his 
penetration into truth. Before Mr. Ruskin could receive 
just recognition in the fulness of his work, before a 
right judgment as to his value as an original economic 
thinker could be reached, it was necessary to sift his 
mistakes of judgment from the main body of his thought; 
even it was necessary to explain on what some of the 
prejudice against him as an economic thinker was 
founded. Mr. Hobson’s comments upon his theories 
supply these distinctions. 

It was not, it appears, until some vears after leaving 
Oxford that Mr. Ruskin began to exhibit that deep, im- 
passioned interest in social economics which have marked 
the rest of his life. During the interval he devoted 
himself to art. This book shows convincingly the 
relation between his attitude towards art and literature, 
and the one he adopted towards social reform. The 
thoroughness of his method in regard to art, which was 
afterwards so -effective in his criticism of life, is ex- 
emplified in the fact that he studied the art of Venice in 
conjunction with the history of Venice itself. In 
**Stones of Venice” Mr. Ruskin’s ‘‘ whole policy of 
social reform” and economic criticism is foreshadowed. 
His thought, in whatever department it worked, seems 
to have been dominated by a life-giving sense of the 
organic unity in things pertaining to humanity, by a 
conviction of the impossibility of separating the part 
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from the whole to any useful end. Such an attitude, 
once his attention was turned to social matters and the 
authoritative statements of current ‘‘ Political Economy,” 
would inevitably bring him into collision with the 
economists. The Political Economy of the early 
century was nothing if not separative ; the very base of 
the science was the elimination from the human cha- 
racter of all that is generally recognised as human, in 
order to create an ‘‘economic man” [in Ruskin’s 
phrase ‘‘a covetous machine”], a creature reduced to 
profit-making instincts alone. ‘‘Only by such method 
of procedure could the old economic ‘laws’ be made 
plausible,” says Mr. Hobson. It is at least intelligible 
that a thinker dominated by the serise of organic unity 
should be tempted to inquire what was the use of a 
science which began by assuming that man is what he 
is not. 

Mr. Hobson discriminates Ruskin’s arraignment of 
the Current Political Economy into two parts; he 
accused economists of wrongfully assuming the title 
and function of ‘‘ Political Economy” for a science 
which was merely ‘‘ Mercantile,” and that in the 
narrowest sense; and he impugned the accuracy of 
many of the fundamental propositions of this ‘‘ Mercan- 
tile Science,” and charged them with being injurious to 
national life. In regard to the first point he insists that 
the organic unity of man ‘‘imposes a corresponding 
unity upon the science which is to treat of human 
conduct ;”’ such a science, if it could be found, he was 
willing to name ‘‘ Political Economy.” ‘‘ This vital 
distinction between mercantile and political economy 
brings us the very heart of Mr. Ruskin’s -social 
criticism.” The process of time and thought has, Mr. 
Hobson points out, modified the position of the econo- 
mists in this first point ; the ‘‘ economic man” with his 
miraculous attribute of bringing advantage to the com- 
munity through his own narrowly self-seeking qualities 
is practically dropped. Indeed the oid assumption 
‘‘implied a complete failure to comprehend the organic 
structure of society. A nation was conceived of as a 
mere aggregate of its constituent members: the good 
of the whole as the added good of all the separate 
parts.” In exposing the fallacy of this view, Mr. 
Ruskin had, it may be remarked, even in the early years 
of the century, the philosophic mind of Coleridge with 
him. Coleridge postulated the truth as to the organic 
structure of society in the following striking phrase: 
“* Unlike a million of tigers, a million of men is very 
different from a million times one man. Each man in 
a numerous society is not only coexistent with, but 
virtually organised into, the multitude of which he is an 
integral part. His zdem is modified by the a//er. And 
there arise impulses and objects from this synthesis of 
alter et tdem, myself and my neighbour.” In aban- 
doning or in never realising this just conception of the 
intimate union between the individual and the society 
in which he finds himself, in insisting upon a separatist 
treatment of one of the activities of society, the old 
Economists introduced a fatal defect into their system ; 
the separatist assumption breaks down again and again 
because ‘‘ the organic unity of man is too strong for it” 
—too strong both as an individual and as a social unit. 
‘‘Industry,” says Mr. Hobson in a bold and striking 
phrase, ‘‘is a department of the conduct of life which is 
not sufficiently distinct from other departments to form 
the subject-matter of a separate science.” 

A comparison of the modern economic writers with 
Ricardo, McCulloch and the two Mills, can alone provide 
the evidence of how far this early separatist attitude has 
been modified or dropped. As regards the second point 
of Ruskin’s indictment, his criticism of the fundamental 
principles of the old Mercantile Economists, Mr. Hobson 
supplies a formidable list of those authoritative propo- 
sitions of the economists of 1860, which have since 
almost vanished, or ‘‘ present a strangely battered or 
transformed appearance.” An examination of the newer 
economic writers would, it may therefore be inferred, 
show a continuous departure from the standpoint of the 
old, and a narrowing of the distance between themselves 
and Ruskin. If such is a right representation of the 
facts, Mr. Hobson’s contention that Ruskin’s first claim 
as a social reformer is that of a reformer and pioneer in 
political economy, would seem to. be justified. 

It is curious that when we arrive in this book at the 
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judicial dealing with Mr. Ruskin’s errors, we find the 
most striking to be an impatience with the leading ideas. 
of that group of thinkers of whom Darwin is the greatest. 
The connexion between biology and sociology and the 
services of the former to the latter are now commonly 
recognised. Mr. Ruskin seems to have been disinclined 
to accept biology as a science at all; an application of 
the principles of growth and change to sociology was 
unwelcome to him. But his indifference to the evo- 
lutionary idea was really the missing of the meaning of 
his own insistence on the organic structure of society ; 
it was setting aside scientific testimony to the justice of 
many of his own conclusions. 

‘An article can necessarily only touch on a point here 
and there ina book written throughout in a most judicial 
spirit and with admirable temper, and abounding in feli- 
citous phrase and interesting suggestion. 


THROUGH ASIA. 
‘* Through Asia.” By Sven Hedin. 


[ss limitations of time and space which govern all 
things earthly, including books and reviews, for- 
bid an exhaustive examination and discussion of these 
encyclopedic volumes of travels among the sandy 
deserts of Central Asia. Through 1278 pages do we 
follow the author in his weary tramp from Orenburg to 
Pekin, and it is not without gratitude that we close the 
record when Dr. Sven Hedin informs us that we have 
only perused the more memorable of his experiences, 
and that if he set down the contents of his note-books 
the work would be twice its present length. Not, 
indeed, that our undeserved indulgence is more than a 
temporary reprieve. Should this work be received with 
favour, we are threatened with a supplementary volume, 
which is to contain a multitude of matters of varied 
interest and of not less importance than those contained 
in these pages. It would seem from the voluminous 
productions of Nansen and Hedin that the Scandinavian 
races, dwelling outside the noise and fever of the great 
world of action, have far more patience and leisure 
than the English. At any rate, it is only in the long 
winters of the North, when the lamps are lit and the 
long howling of the wolves is heard amid the snow, 
that it is possible to adequately read and digest these 
ponderous records of human toil and endeavour. 

There is about both these books of travel an irritating 
atmosphere of wilful prolixity. _Nansen’s Arctic record 
was singularly monotonous and uneventful, and his 
only pre-eminence over other travellers was that he 
was more comfortable and more dirty. To his black- 
ness, indeed, the magnificent pecuniary success of his 
book and lectures was in great part due. In the case 
of Dr. Sven Hedin also nine-tenths of his volume 
are filled with trivial details of Central Asian travel, 
familiar to Englishmen in numerous books treat- 
ing of the same regions, although to Scandinavians 
they may have an air of novelty. Much of the ground 
covered is certainly new to Europeans, but it has only 
remained unknown because it was not worth the trouble 
and pain of exploration. One Central Asian wilderness 
is very much like another, and one caravan track 
across a desert only differs from another in the depth 
of sand, the scarcity of water and the greater or less 
probability of the traveller leaving beside it the bleached 
bones of his camels and himself. And there can be 
no doubt that Dr. Hedin, in his somewhat purposeless 
wanderings, without any civilised companionship, ex- 
hausted all the possibilities of pain and distress, from cold 
to heat, from thirst to anxiety, which, in some measure, 
are the lot of all those who elect to explore the horrible 
and unprofitable wastes of Central Asia. If these were, 
as is alleged, the original home of ancestors of the most 
important branch of the human family, there would seem 
to be some hereditary cause for the sadness which weighs 
upon so large a majority of their descendants; but 
this would be a superficial reflection, for it is certain that 
within a period far beyond history, but still not to be 
estimated by many thousands of years, the climatic and 
geological conditions of the central portion of the Asian 
continent have altogether altered. Even within historical 
times it is evident that Central Asia was able to support 
a large population, which had attained a high civilisa- 
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tion, and the sad remains of ruined cities and abandoned 
water-courses are scattered over the whole region. 
Much of this desolation is due to continuous war, 
anarchy and bad government, as in Persia to-day, 
where a vigorous and honest administration would 
quickly restore the ancient prosperity. But physical 
rather than moral causes have turned the high table- 
land of Central Asia into a wilderness, and to deter- 
mine these is an extremely interesting subject of scien- 
tific inquiry, though it may be doubted whether a 
solitary traveller, like Dr. Sven Hedin, with no expert 
associates to check and confirm his observations and 
conclusions, possesses sufficient resources and authority 
to add materially to the settlement of a difficult and 
obscure controversy which has already engaged the 
attention of many distinguished scientists and explorers. 
But every contribution to the store of independent 
inquiry is a gain, and much praise must be given to 
Dr. Hedin for the courage, endurance and devotion 
with which he carried out his toilsome and perilous 
expeditions, though it must be admitted that his chief 
sufferings arose from a somewhat perverse determina- 
tion to follow the most impracticable routes at the most 
unsuitable seasons, to the imminent danger not only of 
his own life but of that of his servants and caravan 
animals. 

Whether scientific research or advertisement be the 
ultimate object of much modern travel is a question 
which the sensational records of Nansen, Savage Landor 
and Hedin irresistibly suggest. Without in any way 
casting doubt on the substantial accuracy of their story, 
it is obvious that emotional effect is preferred to scien- 
tific precision. This is not matter for wonder in the 
case of Savage Landor, the correspondent of an enter- 
prising newspaper, to the readers of which his extra- 
ordinary tortures at the hands of savages are far more 
attractive than any geographical or anthropological 
information ; but in a work which professes to be a 
record of scientific investigation a less sensational style 
of writing would seem more appropriate. At the same 
time there is no doubt that Dr. Hedin’s book deserves, 
and will receive, a large measure of popular favour. 

Two of the most interesting chapters give an account 
of the visit of the explorer to the camp of the Anglo- 
Russian Boundary Commission at Mehman-yolli, the 
officers of which had just finished their difficult and deli- 
cate duty of defining the frontier line from Victoria 
Lake to the Chinese frontier. A pleasant picture is 
given of the cordial spirit animating the members of the 
Joint Commission. 

‘*Considering the opposing interests which the two 
camps represented, it was astonishing upon what a 
friendly and confidential footing they were. Both sides 
were animated by a frank and cheerful spirit ; English- 
men and Russians were like comrades together. Had I 
not known the fact beforehand, I should never for one 
moment have dreamed that they were rivals, engaged 
in delimitating and fixing a common frontier line.” 

This happy impression is fully confirmed by the ac- 
count of the friendly intercourse between the camps— 
the races, tent-pegging and tugs-of-war, and the re- 
ciprocal banquets given to celebrate the official recog- 
nition of the boundary laid down, in which champagne, 
paté de foie gras, asparagus and lobster mayonnaise 
seem rather to suggest a dinner at the Savoy than one 
at the foot of the Hindu Khush in the wastes of Central 
Asia. Not the least amusing part of the visit was the 
honourable effort made by the Swedish explorer to 
maintain his national neutrality in the presence of 
English and Russians, efforts which would not have 
been unworthy of the German Emperor on his return 
voyage from Palestine. He carefully pitched his tent 
on neutral ground, midway between the English and 
Russian camps, and divided his time impartially between 
the two. It must be observed, as an explanation and 
justification of this considerate conduct, that the officers 
of the rival staffs appear to have been equally amiable 
and accomplished, and their wine and dinners equally 
excellent and abundant. The nationality and strict 
‘impartiality of Dr. Hedin carry the incidental advantage 
that his book, unlike most of those dealing with Central 
Asia, is not largely composed of political discussions on 
the rivalry and prospects of England and Russia. It 
aay indeed be hoped that the friendly and unanimous 
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agreement as to the frontier line has permanently re- 
moved a serious cause of irritation and dispute between 
these neighbouring Empires. Only a few days ago a 


London journal gravely announced, on the authority. 


of rumours from St. Petersburg, that Russia was 
making preparations to occupy Badakshan, on grounds 
similar to those on which England claims Fashoda for 
Egypt. Such rumours are absurd. Badakshdn is an 
integral portion of Afghanistan, and although, should 
England and Russia ever engage in war, all agreements 
would go by the board, yet in time of peace there can 
be no doubt that Russia will observe the engagement 
regarding her Central Asian frontier into which she has 
voluntarily entered. 

To readers who desire sensation and excitement we 
can confidently recommend the chapters containing the 
account of Dr. Hedin’s winter journey over the Pamirs, 
his heroic though unsuccessful attempt to scale the ice- 
clad giant mountain of Mustaghata, and his terrible 
journey through the desert in which he and his whole 
camp nearly perished from want of water, but were saved 
at the last moment by accidentally coming across the 
bed of the Khotan river. No greater sufferings were 
ever endured with more cheerful resolution, and Dr. 
Hedin’s countrymen may well be proud of his achieve- 
ments in the difficult and somewhat thankless work of 
exploration in Central Asia. 


RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS. 


““Twenty Years in the Near East.” By A. Hulme- 
Beaman. London: Methuen. 


HERE iis little, if any, political value in Mr. Hulme- 
Beaman’s book ; which is, as the author himself 
has stated, more a collection of random recollections 
than anything else. In fact, the most astonishing 
revelation in the book is the discovery that its writer 
has for years occupied the position of special corre- 
spondent to a London daily paper in the East, and that 
he founded, edited, and wrote the ‘‘ Times of Egypt,” a 
newspaper which achieved a brilliant, though meteoric, 
success, and which was conducted by him in English, 
French and Arabic. This exploit alone is sufficient 
indication of Mr. Beaman’s abilities; but we cannot 
admit that his special gift lies in the planning or 
carrying out of an undertaking such as the present 
volume. There is no scheme, and often neither rhyme 
nor reason, in the disjointed and rambling narrative. On 
the point of what seems to give promise of an interesting 
insight into some Eastern problem, the writer will 
suddenly break off into pages of trivial description 
about uneventful sight-seeing excursions or uninteresting 
expeditions in search of some mild kind of sport. Six 
and a half pages are devoted to the explanation of an 
infallible system of playing baccarat ; which seems, to 
say the least of it, extraordinarily out of place in a book 
about the East. 

Perhaps the most interesting portion of these 
reminiscences are the few pages containing an account of 
the manner in which the ‘‘ Times of Egypt” came to be 
started and, after a successful career, voluntarily 
abandoned. Clere, the author remarks, alluding to a 
newspaper correspondent who joined him in the enter- 
prise and to whom the credit of originating it belonged, 
was to bring into the concern his knowledge and energy, 
and Mr. Beaman was to find everything else. In spite of 
the ridicule thrown on the project from many quarters, the 
plan was quickly carried into effect. With the enter- 
prising author as translator, editor, leader writer and 
business manager, and after a vain attempt to get 
together a competent staff, the first number was 
launched. As the type had to be set up by Arab com- 
positors, who had not a ghost of a knowledge concern- 
ing the two principal languages in which the paper was 
printed, the most absurd and ridiculous blunders 
permeated the text: and as the proprietor observes, 
“It sold during the first week for the sake of its 
miserable and comic deficiencies.” The two intrepid 
journalists, however, were not to be laughed out of 
the prosecution of their venture. They went on steadily, 
the circulation increased by leaps and bounds, and soon 
work of all kinds commenced to pour in. The “ Brit- 
annia Press,” as it was now called, began to be 
patronised by the Government offices, besides printing 
the daily orders for the headquarters’ staff. The physical 
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strain of this rapidly growing business proved too much 
for the two Englishmen, who conducted it practically 
without aid. ‘‘ For the last three months of the year,” 
says Mr. Beaman, ‘‘I hardly ever went to bed, merely 
lying down on a sofa in the office, and being waked up 
every half hour or so with proofs. All day long the 
pen was in hand and the brain busy writing and trans- 
lating, till human nature could stand it no more.” The 
profits were crowding into the proprietor’s pocket at the 
rate of £300 a month ; but efficient help not being forth- 
coming, he determined, within five*months of its first 
appearance, to withdraw the paper from publication. 
On the 31st’ December, without telling anybody, I sat 
at my desk and wrote out, ‘ The ‘‘ Times of Egypt ” will 
cease to appear from this date.’ The first im- 
pression produeed was that I had gone mad, the second 
that I was bankrupt. On the rst January every soul 
who had a claim on the ‘ Britannia Press’ produced it, 
and I should be sorry to say how many hundreds I paid 
out that morning. When I mounted my horse that 
afternoon and went for a wild gallop, I felt like a man 
let out of prison.” 

This freak serves to show, quite as much the strange 
literary disorder of Mr. Beaman’s book, what a delight- 
fully harum-scarum, happy-go-lucky sort of person its 
author must have been during his sojourn in the East. 


THE LATE MR. RAIKES. 


‘‘ The Life and Letters of Henry Cecil Raikes, late her 
Majesty’s Postmaster-General.” By Henry St. John 
Raikes. London: Macmillan. 


WE mean nothing unkind to the memory of Mr. 
Henry Cecil Raikes when we say that no public 
demand had existed for the biography which Mr. Henry 
St. John Raikes has just issued. It is one of those books 
which should have-been printed for private circulation, 
and might then have been quoted as a favourable 
specimen of its class. The record is written with good 
taste and good temper, and with no more partiality than 
is graceful when a son undertakes to estimate a father’s 
career. The late Postmaster-General was a capable 
politician and an amiable man, but he had a trick of 
getting into hot water. He quarrelled with the master- 

ul secretary of his Department, Sir Arthur Blackwood ; 
with the employés ; and with the various Companies with 
which he had official dealings. In all these cases he may 
have been right in his views as he undoubtedly was con- 
scientious in his motives, but his manner of conducting 
a controversy did not increase the popularity of Lord 
Salisbury’s administration, and on more than one 
occasion he had a fairly broad hint from his Chief that 
-his judgment had not been faultless. It is curious that 
the post on which he had set his heart was just the one 
in which his least valuable qualities would have exhibited 
themselves. He was greatly disappointed that Mr. 
Henry Matthews was given the Home Office. Probably 
he could not have acquitted himself more awkwardly than 
the rival preferred to that very trying Department. 

It will be something of a surprise to most readers of 
an otherwise tactful biography to learn that Mr. 
Raikes considered himself an unappreciated statesman. 
He always passed, in the public eye, as a sound but 
essentially second-rate politician—industrious, straight- 
forward, and fairly ready for all the ordinary emergencies 
of public life. He could make a good platform-speech 
of the rattling order ; answer questions neatly and snub 
an importunate inquirer; wind up a debate on the 
conduct of his own Department, and make himself 
generally useful on any topic of the day. He was, 
indeed, just the man fitted to hold various minor 
offices, until, as a veteran, he could justly claim one of 
the more complimentary seats in a Cabinet of moderate 
dimensions. This, no doubt, would have been his fate 
if a blameless and tolerably promising career had not 
been cut short by an untimely death. Otherwise what 
had he to complain of ? He was Chairman of Com- 
mittees in one Parliament, and Postmaster-General in 
another. That was fairly good promotion for a politician 
whose reputation and influence outside Westminster 
were almost confined to the neighbourhood of his own 
constituency. But all through his life we find him 
dissatisfied with the recognition which he had obtained. 
It was a grievance that the Cambridge examiners had 
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unaccountably neglected to put him in the First Class 
of the Classical Tripos, and it rankled with him in after 
life. Writing of Jebb’s year he exclaims: ‘‘ Seventeen 
in the First Class again! What a swindle my year was. 
with only eleven! At least, so thinks one who was 
fifteenth.” About the same time he sent a copy of verses 
to ‘‘Punch” on the flogging sentences which Baron 
Bramwell had passed on a number of garotters. ‘‘ It 
was the only one of Mr. Raikes’s occasional contributions 
to ‘Punch,’” we are told, ‘‘ which was ever accepted ; 
and in after years I have heard him say that he imagined 
that it owed its success to the fact that he sent it in 
unsigned, and with nothing to ear-mark it. Several 
other pieces, of greater merit in his opinion, which had 
his name attached to them, were entirely ignored.” It 
would have been wiser, we think, if such querulous 
remarks, though they indicate no bitterness of character, 
had not been preserved in print. This is the sort of 
thing that a man may say in his family circle, but out- 
siders are apt to misinterpret it. 

We are inclined to credit Mr. Raikes with better 
reasons than those here alleged for refusing to join 
Lord Salisbury’s stop-gap Ministry in 1885. He 
declined, we are told, to ‘‘identify himself blind- 
fold with a policy in the development of which he 
would have no part, by accepting an offer which 
would have given him the semblance without the 
reality of power in the Council of the Ministry.” The 
phrase is rather vague, and receives no light from the 
statement that Lord Salisbury asked Mr. Raikes to 
‘* accept a place in his Ministry.” Was it with or with- 
out a seat in the Cabinet? In the former case he could 
not complain of being left without the ‘‘ reality of 
power.” In the latter (which is the more natural 
meaning of the words employed), what is the use 
of saying that ‘‘his absence from the Cabinet oc- 
casioned some surprise?” It could only surprise 
those who knew that such an offer had been 
made—the small company of persons behind the scenes. 
The country at large would never have concerned itself 
about the admission or exclusion of a politician who 
was little known either for good or for evil. 

The most interesting part of Mr. Raikes’s life is passed 
over very lightly—his energetic labours in Party organi- 
zation. Conservative affairs were at a desperate pass in 
1880, and if the veil had been discreetly lifted, just at one 
corner, we might have been provided with some very 
instructive reading. Nor would it have revealed any- 
thing personally discreditable to Mr. Raikes ; his own 
share in a somewhat complicated undertaking was 
confined, we believe, to such open-air work as starting 
periodicals of approved sentiments, and developing 
something that looked at one time as if it might 
become a Party Caucus. But Conservatives, for some 
reason, are less amenable to discipline than Radicals, 
and the National Union of Conservative and Constitu- 
tional Associations has never exercised the dominant in- 
fluence claimed by the National Liberal Federation, nor 
has it fallen into similar contempt. We have said 
nothing about Mr. Raikes’s work in support of the 
Church of England, yet there was no side of public life 
which more keenly interested him. Nor was his fervour 
that of a political partisan ; from his private letters we 
see that he was animated by a genuine sense of religion. 
It is, perhaps, a little strange that a man so permeated. 
with a sense of “‘the higher truths” should have been 
an astute trafficker in those minor and contingent 
veracities which are the stock-in-trade of a Party- 
wire-puller. But so it was in the case of Mr. Raikes, 
and so it has been with men equally devout and even: 
more adroit. He gives us the impression of a narrow 
but not ungenial man; he loved simple fun, and some 
of his own jeux d’ esprit were just good enough to bear 
repetition after the occasion which called them forth. 
The book, as a whole, succeeds in giving us the picture 
of an amiable, warm-hearted, clever man, sure to win 
the liking of all who came to know him well. He was 
placable towards his adversaries, and, as a reward, was 
forgiven after his death by those who had calumniated 
him in life. A statesman he was not, nor would it be 
fair to call him a placeman. He was something be- 
tween thetwo. He was bred for the House of Commons, 
and thrived on its air, and would, no doubt, in time 
have become one of its most influential members—one 
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of those keen Party mes who manage to be re- 
spected as much on the other side as their own, though 
we find it difficult to imagine circumstances in which he 
could have reached eminence. 


FICTION. 


** John Splendid; the Tale of a Poor Gentleman, and the 
Little Wars of Lorn.” By Neil Munro. London : 
Blackwood. 


}OR some years any story by a Scotsman, dealing 

with Scotland, has been a thing for derision. 
When the uncouth foreign language had been to 
some extent mastered, the reader found himself 
struggling with a strange kind of mess, composed in 
equal parts of cant, sentimentality, theology and 
vulgarity. The revolt against this mixture and the 
shameless fashion in which it was boomed, has created 
a firm prejudice against tales from Scotland, and any tale 
of merit has to fight for its life. Such a tale is this, in 
which are set forth the adventures of John Splendid and 
his comrades. The core of the narrative, as a narrative 
of adventure, deals with the flight of seven broken men 
across the snow-bound passes of Lorn after the defeat 
of Argyle’s forces at Inverlochy. The terror and the 
hardship of that flight are most vividly realised ; yet it 
cannot be said that the author has gained the highest 
results from the material in his hand. There is a scrap- 
piness and looseness in the construction at some points 
which indicate inexperience. Much more effective situ- 
ations might have been created ; the run of the narrative 
might also have been firmer and tenser. Yet much can 
be forgiven an author who overlooks the mechanical 
cleverness of his tale, while he goes in search of char- 
acter. And it is in portraiture rather than in picturesque 
happenings that this narrative is strong. Standing out 
from the adventures are four firmly-drawn men ; not the 
usual puppets of the spur-and-sword romance, but well 
set-up men around whom you can walk. Thereis John 
Splendid himself, a Celt with the gaiety and physical 
courage of his race combined with its mental cowardice 
and superstitions. He has been compared to Alan 
Breck Stuart, but the comparison does not perhaps give 
a result altogether in Stevenson’s favour. For Stevenson, 
like his master Scott, could only figure the Scottish 
highlander from the outside, while this author seems to 
have the power to present him in a measure from the 
inside. Along with Splendid there is his friend 
Elrigmore, the teller of the tale. He is pure Celt like 
the other; but while Splendid is a quick man of his 
hands, and that only, his comrade combines readiness 
in sword-play with the Celt’s love of day dreaming. In 
handling the complex character of the Duke of Argyle 
the author may not have been so successful as with his 
two young clansmen; but many defects on that score are 
balanced by the clean presentment of the Duke’s chap- 
lain. Here is no sniffling canting hypocrite, such as is 
common in Scottish romance, but a Christian gentleman 
to his finger-tips. Master Gordon presents himself as 
the soul of the book, for this book, unlike most books 
of adventure, has a soul. A simple courage is his 
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“ History in Fact and Fiction.” Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
People.—‘‘ Should help foreigners to understand how our mighty empire was 
built up.” 
NEW EDITION, IN THREE SERIES, OF J. A. SYMONDS’ “TRAVEL” 
SKETCHES. 
SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN ITALY AND GREECE. 


By the late JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. Third Series, letii 
the Work. ith a Portrait. Large crown 8vo 7s. 6d. (On Sader. 


WORK 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE.” 
On 30 November. 
With 16 Portraits, 13 Plans, and Facsimile Letter of the Duke of Marlborough. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG. 


By W. H. FITCHETT (‘‘ Vedette ’’). 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE, With 16 Portraits and 


11 Plans. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Spectator.—‘‘ Not since Macaulay ceased to write has English literature 
roduced a writer capable of infusing such life and vizour into historical scenes. 
he wholesome and manly tone of Mr. Fitchett’s book is specially satisfactory. 

+ » « » The book cannot but take the reader by storm wherever it finds him,” 


Published to-day.—With 2 Portraits, a Plan, and 10 Illustrations, large 
crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE SEPOY MUTINY, 


AS SEEN BY A SURALTERN FROM DELHI TO LUCKNOW. 
By Coione! EDWARD VISART. 


Nearly ready.—With 8 Illustrations and a Chart, large post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


THE CRUISE OF THE “CACHALOT”: Round the World 
after Sperm Whales. By FRANK T. BULLEN, First Mate. 


NEW NOVELS. 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THECLA’S VOW. By the late ANronio GaLLeNGcA, Author of 
Castellamonte,” &c. 


KATRINA; A Tale of the Karoo. 
of *‘ Jan; an Afrikander.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By ANNA HowartTH, Author 


Spectator.— A tale which fully maintains the impression created by her 
earlier novel.” 
Academy.—‘‘ The local colour of the story is s rong, but genuine human 


interest is its chief recommendation.” 


THE CASTLE INN, By SrTantey J. Weyman, Author of 
‘*A Gentleman of France,” “Shrewsbury,” &c. Second Edition, with a Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Spectator.— A happy combinaticn of the qualities of his earlier and later 
works—alert narrative and wealth of incident, coupled with careful portraiture 
and development of character.” 

Guardian.— The story is told in Mr. Weyman’s best manner, and how good 
that is nobody needs to learn at this time of day.” 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For DECEMBER. Price ONE SHILLING. Contents :— 


FIGHTS FoR THE XII.—‘‘Tue JoserH Rosinson. By C. V. Stan- 
Lapy witH THe Lamp.” By the ford, Mus. Doc. 
Rev. W. H. Fitchett. Brivece. By ‘Cavendish 
“ Herogs.” By the Bishop of London, Tue Sxow 1s Cominc. By Miss M. 
Tue ErcuinGHaM Letrars. XXV.— E. Coleridge. 
XXVIIIa. SIGNIFICANT ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 
A Stupy in Imposturr. By W. E. By H. T. S. Forbes. 
Garrett Fisher. Humours oF Speech anp Pen. By 
Lot 104. By Bernard Capes. Ernest G. Henham. 
Lonpon’s Store oF Furs. Z1ke Moutpon. Part II. (Conclu- 
Cornish. sion.). By Orme Agnus. ; 


By C. J.. 
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unfailing quality ; a courage that can face the bullet, or 
the plague, or the frown of his patron, with firm and 
equal mind. Few are the touches with which this 
intrepid parson is presented, yet in effect he is the hero 
of the tale, and a right worthy hero. The curious thing 
is that this preacher is offered as a man of nobler make 
than John Splendid, the ruffling sergeant of pikes; the 
Sassenach is placed higher than the Gael; and by an 
author who, without doubt, is a Celt to the core. That 
is not the least noteworthy sign in a story that has in it 
much accomplishment as well as no inconsiderable 
promise. 


**The Unattainable.” London 


Chapman. 


‘*The Unattainable” is a slight, but rather clever 
little sketch of a passion that came to nothing. It isa 
primitive quality, put in ‘“‘at the making of man,” that 
leads him to value the unattainable at prodigious cost, 
and to cease to think much of it when chance suddenly 
brings it within his reach. In the case of Humphrey 
Fielding, the unattainable is represented by a really 
very fascinating girl, who cannot help being a 
dangerous contrast to Fielding’s sickly and foolish wife. 
The wife dies, and the fascination suddenly comes to an 
end. It revives at the end of the book, and Fielding 
comes back with offers of marriage; but this time the 
girl has the pluck to become once more unattainable, 
and he is rejected and sent packing. We found it an 
entertaining short study of caprice. 


By Myra Swan. 


(For This Week’s Books see page 718.) 


The SaturDAY Review ts published every morning, but a 
Foreign Edition is tssued in time for the Indian and Colonial 
mails every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First 
Edition cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the 
regular issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. on Fridays. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. A printed Scale of Charges 
may be obtained on application. 


SEELEY & CO.’S New Books. 


GEORGE MORLAND, and the Evolution from 


him of some later Painters. By J. pr, NETTLESHIP. With 6 Copper Plates 
and 30 other Illustrations, Cloth, 6s. net. 


TITIAN: a Study of his Life and Work. By 
CLAUDE PHILLIPS. With 8 Copper Plates and many other Illustrations. 
Super royal 8vo. gs. net. 

“ Brilliantly written, lavishly illustrated and carefully indexed, the book is 
one which cannot but delight every true lover of art.” —Daily Telegraph 


ARMOUR IN ENGLAND. By J. Starkie Garpner. 
With 16 Coloured Plates and many other Illustrations. Super royal 8vo. gs. net. 
“Concise, full, and interesting, enriched with a number of beautiful i lustra- 

tions.” "Birmingham Post. 


ANIMALS OF TO-DAY: their Life and Con- 


versation. Cornish, Author of “Life at the Zoo,” &c. With 16 
ay otographs by C. Reid of Wishaw. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
** Strongly to be recommended to all who are interested in animal life.” 
Daily Graphic. 


TOM TUG AND OTHERS: Sketches in a 
Domestic Menagerie. By A. M. DEW SMITH, Author of “ Confidences of an 
Amatear Gardner.” With 12 Illustrations by Elinor M. Monsell. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“Even more delightful than the ‘Confidences of an Amateur Gardener. 
The tales are exquisitely told. The style is very graceful, and a dainty humour 
pervades the whole.”—Glasgow He: 


THE WAR IN THE PENINSULAR. By A. 
INNES SHAND, Author of “The Life of Sir yz Hamley,” &c. With 
Six Plans and Four Portraits on Copper. Crown 8vo. 

“Mr. Shand has done gi Service in the pr 
work.” — World. 


AFRICA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By ee — M.A. With a Map and Four Portraits on 
. Crown 8vo. 
of the opening up and joration of is 
th great th mmary 
history hed Mail Gasette. 7 


THE KING’S REEVE, and how he Supped with 


of this excellent 


His Master. By Rev. E. GILLIAT, Author of “In Lincoln Green.” With 
Illustrations by Sydney Hall. 

** A beautifully illustrated, brightly written book.”—Daily Te. 

“We have read no historical story so fascinating since we cl 2% incon 
Green.’""—St. James's Gazette. 


HEROES OF CHIVALRY AND MANCE. 
— Arthur, and Siegfried. By A. I. CHURCH, Author of ‘‘ Stories from 
"&c. With 8 in Co! by G. Morrow. 8vo. 5s. 
rr Well written and scholarly . . beautifully ill d 


UNDER THE DOME OF ST. PAUL'S in the 
Days of Sir Christopher Wren. A St By EMMA MARSHALL, Author 
of “In Westminster Choir,” &c. With Illustrations by T. Hamilton Craw- 


- t Brom cover to cover full of interest for every person who knows London and 
Wren’s work in it."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Lonpon : SEELEY & CO., Limirep, 38, Great Russec. Street. 
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MR. JOHN LONG'S NEW LIST. 


“In Mr. Marsh’s own line no one rivals him.”—Glasgow Herald. 
Wew Novel by the Author of “The Beetle.” 


CURIOS: Some Strange Adventures of Two 


BACHELORS. By RICHARD MARSH. Cloth 6s. Fully Illustrated. 
[Second Edition. 


‘*Mr. Marsh is a master of sensationalism. The mysteries are clever and 
ingeniously peony tas and the incidents are brightly described, terse, and 
amusing.""—Daily Graphic. 


BH. A. Hinkson’s New Wovel. 


WHEN LOVE IS KIND. By the Author of “Up 


for the Green,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 
Katharine S. Macquoid’s New Novel. 


A WARD OF THE KING. By the Author of 


“The Story of Lois,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 
Robert Buchanan’s “‘Great Novel.” 


FATHER ANTHONY. Cloth, 6s. Second Edition. 


‘*Mr. Buchanan has never conceived a more finely-drawn character than 
* Father Anthony.’ "—T. P. O'Connor, M.P., in the Weekly Sun. 


Zsme Stuart's New Novel. 


SENT TO COVENTRY. By the Author of “A 


Woman of Forty, &c. Cloth, 6s. 
Charles Hannan’s New Wovel. 


CASTLE ORIOL. By the Author of “The Cap- 


tive of Pekin,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 
The New Novel of Hospital Life. 


THE HOSPITAL SECRET. By James Compton 


(pseudonym of popular Author). Cloth, 6s. 


WHEN THE MOPOKE CALLS. 22 [Ilustrations, 

Cloth, 3s. 6d. Third Thousand. 

** Mr. William S. Walker is steeped in the traditions of Australian bush lore, 

and his collection of tales are full of the sound of the vagrant’s song of freedom, 
and are particularly fresh and unhackneyed.”— World. 


Wew Novel by a New Author. 


BY JUMNA’S BANKS. An Anglo-Indian 
Romance. By PAUL MARKHAM. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Lonvon : JOHN LONG, 6 Cuanpvos Street, STRAND. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


RUDYARD K#PLING’S NEW BOOK. 
Thirty-fifth Thousand. 


THE DAY’S WORK. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW WORK, 


AVE ROMA IMMORTALIS. Studies 
FROM THE CHRONICLES of ROME. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Illustrated with 28 full-page Photogravures, roo Illustrations in the Text, and 
Maps. In Two Volumes. Crown 8vo. 21s. net. 

*,* Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 50 copies, 56s. net. 
Academy.—“ By this work Mr. Crawford makes Rome intelligible to the 
most ignorant of tourists. He has written a history and guide-book in one 
with the flowing pen that is so dear to the readers of his copious novels, and the 
result is extremely agreeable. . . . The illustrations, in the form of excellent 
photographs of modern Rome, are as good as one could wish.” 


HUGH THOMSONS ILLUSTRATED FAIRY BOOK. 


JACK, THE GIANT KILLER. With 
16 Full-page Coloured Illustrations, and 16 Decorated Text Pages, by HUGH 
THOMSON. In Coloured Pictorial Wrapper, rs. 

Academy.—‘ He has caught the Py of the history of Jack, and infused a 
robustness and vigorous vivacity into the drawings.” 

Glasgow Herald.—‘* We have no hesitation in giving it our approval, and in 
recommending it to the nobility and gentry of the nursery.’ 


OBSERVATIONS OF A RANCH- 
WOMAN IN NEW MEXICO. By EDITH M. NICHOLL. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW EDITION OF “CRANFORD.” 


CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gasket. With a 
Preface by Anne THACKERAY RITCHIE. With 40 Coloured Illustrations 
and 60 Pen-and-Ink Sketches by HUGH THOMSON, Crown 8vo. cloth 
elegant, gilt top. 6s. 

Atheneum.— A charming edition of ‘ Cranford.’” 


New Montuty Vo_ume Now Reapy. 
THE NOVELS OF ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. 


UNCLE MAX. Newer and Cheaper 


Edition, crown 8vo. blue cloth, gilt, 3h 6d. 
Saturday Review.— A very and bl . Miss 
has out her plot care, while writing 
very high average of merit. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, LONDON 
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MESSRS. C. ARTHUR PEARSON’S LIST 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL. 
‘Ready 12 December. 


The Land of the Pigmies. By Carr. 


Guy Burrows, Dedicated, by permission, to His Majesty The King 
of the Belgians, With Introduction by H. M. STANLEY, M.P. Demy 
8vo. cloth, with over 200 illustrations. Price 215. 

The Pigmies are a strange race of undersized men, generally little over four 
feet in height. tar oe few travellers have ever seen them, and the author, having 
lived ape | them, has had an unique opportunity of studying their strange 
customs and habits, of which he has now written a most interesting account. 


The Pilgrim's Progress. With many 


full-page Illustrations, Borders, and Initials, by GEORGE WOooLLIs- 
CROFT oT RERAD, R.E., FREDERICK A, RHEAD, and Louis RHEAD. 
Special Preface by the Rev. H. R. HAwels, M.A. Demy 4to. cloth, 
gilt. Price 7s. 6d. 

The Atheneum says :—‘‘ These excellent examples of the right way of illus- 
trating Bunyan possess those masculine qualities, that Saat, and the 
robust energy that the themesdemand. As to the higher el 
under the name of design, there is not the slightest doubt Bunyan, could he study 
the works of the Messrs. Rhead, would recognise in them a crowning mercy 
specially reserved till now for himself,’ 

A few copies still remain of ‘The Edition de Luxe,’ limited to copies, 
por menage signed by the artists, printed on hand-made paper, bound in 
Price £2 25, net. 


Mad Humanity. By Dr. Forses 


LOW. Large cr. 8vo, cloth, with numerous portraits, &c., prices 7. 6d. 

In this book Dr. Winslow, the celebrated specialist in lunacy cases, deals 
largely with his personal reminiscences. Separate chapters are devoted to insanity 
in relation to genius, in relation to crime, and in po ay to sex. In fact the 
whole subject is treated exhaustively and in popular style. 


‘NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 
Mord Em'ly. By W. Perr Rivce, 


Em'ly’ is incomparably Mr. Ridge’s best book.” —Ac 
> a. genuine success. As a study of a London slum girl ‘ Mord Em’ y' (Maud 
Emily) is as stirring a portrait as anything that literature can show. . . . 
isa pats which will be cordially recommended by any one who takes our ¥. .. 
and reads it.” —St, James's Gazette. 
“ In its way it is inimitable, and shows something agpentionsen to genius.” 


Settled Out of Court. 


By G. B. 


Burein, Author of ‘‘ Fortune's Footballs,” With Frontispiece by 
James Greig. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

“ Distinctly Dickensian. . . . Much of the “tors in idea as well as execution, 
might have been penned by him. + Atheneum 


Stories in Light and Shadow. By 


BRET HARTE, Author of ‘‘ Tales of the Pacific Slope,” &c. Crewn 8vo, 


cloth, price 6s, 

“Are in their distinguished author's lightest and bri woo syle, and the 
volume is a source of delightful entertainment... . . n each of those tales 
Bret is at once the humorist, the satirist, and the artist.” —Scofsman. 


“* Written with all the dash and originality which served to make their author 
famous long ago.”’—Dundee Advertiser. 


The Key of the a House. A 


Romance of Old Antwerp. By ALBERT Author of ‘‘ The Black 
Disc,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s 

“‘A romance of Antwerp in the days of the Spanish oppression ; Mr. Lee 
handles it in vigorous fashion.” —Spectator. 


The Lost Provinces. Sequel to “An 


American Emperor.” By Louis TRACY, Author of ‘‘ The Final War,” 
&c. With 12 Illustrations by H . Piffard. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


The Optimist. By Herserr Morran, 


Author of ‘“‘ The Faithful City,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


A DELIGHTFUL FAIRY BOOK. 
Prince Uno: Uncle Frank’s Visit to Fairy- 


land. [Illustrated by W. D. Stevens. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt 


edges. Price 35. 6d. 
With 48 


Jumbles. By Lewis Baumer. 

Pages Illustrated by the Author, printed in colours, and bound in 
boards with cloth back, price 2s. 6d. 

“Mr. Baumer is a clever and vigorous draughtsman, with a true gift of 

irresponsible fun—of nonsense, in fact—which he is able to express with pencil 


In a Chinese Garden. By Annis 


LENNOYS. Illustrated by Lawson Wood. Fcap. 8vo, price 15. 6d. 

A unique book of Chinese Stories taken down from the lips of the Chinese 
peasantry by the Author. Its eet humours and old-world wisdom will 
omnes f it equally to young and 


FOR THE BENEFIT of the HOSPITALS. 


Strange Stories of the Hospitals. 
By FRANK Auprey, Author of ‘* The Devil-Tree of El Dorado,” ‘‘A 
Studio Mystery,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d.; also in 
paper cover, 1s. 


C. ARTHUR ‘PEARSON LIMITED, 17 AND 16 HENRIETTA STREET, 
Lonpon, W.C, 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS. 
MOONFLEET. By J. Meave Fatxner, 


Author of ‘‘ The Lost Stradivarius.” — 6s. 


THE DELUSION OF DIANA. By Maxcarer 


BURNESIDE. 6s. 


Srectator.—“ A novel of uncommon promise. 
Day TeLecraru.— At once clever, attractive, and wholesome.” 


THE FOREST OF BOURG MARIE. By 


S. F. HARRISON. 6s, 
Scorsman.—‘‘A strikingly good piece of literary work.” 


THE FALSE CHEVALIER. By W. D. 
The tale is most fascinating.” 


Now REApy. 


NOTES FROM A DIARY wo ASIATIC 


TURKEY. By Lorp WarkwortH, M.P. With 21 Full-page 

Photogravures, and other Illustrations from Photographs by the 
Author. Super royal 8vo, 215. net. 

Dairy TeLeGrarH.—‘'‘ A work of vivid and varied interest, dealing with 

regions of the Ottoman Empire rarely visited by European travellers, and 

much i light on the political and religious differences that 

have pee Asia Minor during the past five years.’ 


SECOND EDITION READY THIS Day. 


PHASES OF MY LIFE. 


By the Very Rev. FRANCIS PIGOU, Dean of Bristol. 


Sometime Dean of St. Philip's (Regen ent Street), in 
Paris, and Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. Demy 
8vo. with Photogravure Frontispiece, 16s. 

Times.—“ Full of capital stories.’ 

Acapemy.—“A Niagara. of anecdote. We have never handled a volume of 

ences so ¢ d with good stories as this. 

Sranparp.—‘*The Dean of Bristol has a rich store of anecdotes. Story 
succeeds story with delightful ease.” 

Daity News.—'‘ A book about two-thirds of which is packed with funny 
stories about the clergy and the churches.”’ 

YorksHirE Post.—‘‘ The whole effect of the book is extremely racy.”’ 


TWO NEW SPORTING BOOKS. 
HUNTING REMINISCENCES OF FRANK 


GILLARD, with the Belvoir Hounds, 1860 to 1896. Recorded and 
Illustrated by CUTHERT BRADLEY, Large 8vo, 155. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE CAMP, THE 


COURSE, THE CHASE. Bya Gentleman Rider, Colonel R, F. 
MEYSEY-THOMPSON. Cloth, 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A SUBALTERN in 
the 93RD HIGHLANDERS during the CAMPAIGN in INDIA, 
1857-1859, under Sir Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde. By Lieut.-Colon®1 
W. GORDON ALEXANDER. With numerous illustrations and 
Pians. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

AcapEmy.—“ One more stirring narrative of personal experience in the 
pe ayn The book i is written ina style of soldiesly piai plainness, and it is admir- 
ably 


THE LIFE OF HENRY MORLEY, LL.D., 
D.C.L. By the Rev. H. SOLLY, With Portraits." Large crown 


Dairy CHronicLe.—‘‘ Mr. Solly has done his work well. This biogray iphy 
of his father-in-law is admirably written, in good taste, and with plenty of felief. P 


VARIOUS QUILLS. A Collection of Poems, 


Stories, and Essays contributed by the Members of a Literary Club, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 55. 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
THE FRANK LOCKWOOD SKETCH BOOK. 


A Selection from the Caricatures and Humorous Sketches of the late 
Sir Frank Lockwood. Oblong royal 4to. 10s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED BY E. T. REED. 


TAILS WITH A TWIST. Nonsense Rhymes 


by a ‘‘BELGIAN HARE.” Illustrated in colour by E. T. Reed, of 
Punch. Oblong 4to. 35. 6d. 


The most amazing stories a man ever dared to tell!!! 


THE MODERN TRAVELLER. By H. B. 


and B. T. B., Authors of ‘‘ More Beasts.” 335. 64. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET. 
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BRITISH BIRDS, SKETCH BOOK OF. 


By R. BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D., F.L.S. 272 p.p. Crown 4to. With 
coloured Illustrations by A. F. and C. Lypon. Cloth boards, 12s. 
Ready shortly. 


PARISH PRIESTS AND THEIR PEOPL 


in the MIDDLE AGES in ENGLAND. By the Rev. E. L. CUTTS, D.D. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON CHURCH HISTORY. 


HISTORY of EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. By the Rev. E. L. CUTTS, 
D.D. Demy 8vo. cloth boards, és. 

“This compendium is, allowing for its brevity, the best work of the kind 
which has been published in English. Mr. Cutts’s book, in short, is at once 
fresh, readable, and deserving to be read."—Athenaum. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON CHURCH HISTORY. 


THE LITURGY and RITUAL of the ANTE-NICENE CHURCH. By 
the Rev. F. E. WARREN, B.D., F.S.A. Demy 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS. ST. POLY- 


CARP, Bishop of Smyrna. By the Rev. BLOMFIELD JACKSON, M.A. 
Small post 8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 


HOLY EUCHARIST, THE EVIDENTIAL 


VALUE of the. By the Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D. Fourth Edition. 
With an Appendix. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 


TIME FLIES. A Reading Diary. By 


CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. New Edition. Post 8vo. buckram boards, 
top edge gilt, 3s. 62. 


VERSES. By Curistina G. Rossetti. Re- 


printed from ‘Called to be Saints,’ ‘ Time Flies,’ and the ‘ Face of the Deep.’ 
Small post 8vo. printed in red and black on -made paper, buckram, top 
edge gilt, 3s.€d. ; limp roan, 5s. ; limp morocco, 7s. 6d. 


THE FACE OF THE DEEP. A Devo- 


tional Commentary on the ‘aeee. By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI 
Author of ‘Time Flies.’ &c. Demy 8vo. cloth boards, 7s. 6d. . 


HISTORICAL CHURCH ATLAS. Illus- 


trating the History of Eastern and Western Christendom until the Reformation, 


and that of the Anglican Communion until the Present Day. By EDMUND - 


McCLURE, M.A. Containing Bighteen Coloured Maps, besides some Fifty 
Sketch Maps in the Text. 4to. cloth boards, leather back, 16s. (A useful 
book for a Clergyman.) 
* The 130 pages of letterpress, into which the fifty sketch maps are incorpo- 
rated, form an extremely careful piece of comp d work designed to explain 
the large maps. They are, in fact, an epitome of Church his ory, and every 
effort appears to have been made to make the account precise and accurate.” — 
uardian. 
* ‘* A great deal of labour and sound scholarship has gone to the making of this 
atlas.” —Academy. 


THE HOLY GOSPELS. 


With Illustrations from the Old Masters of the 
XIVth, XVth, and XVIth Centuries. 


HE Society will begin to publish on 2 January, 
1899, an edition of the Holy Gospels, fully illustrated with world-renowned 
ictures. 
- The Illustrations will be made up of a selection of master-pieces of the religious 
painters of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, thus furnishin; a collec- 
tion of the finest examples of sacred art produced by human genius since the beginning 
of the Christian Era. 

More than three hundred works dealing exclusively with the events of our Lord's 
life have been chosen from among the greatest examples of the Italian, German, 
Flemish, and French Schools for the subject of these Illustrations. These pictures, 
distributed as they are amongst the Churches and Galleries of the civilised world, 
are here, for the first time, collected together and presented in proximity to the sacred 
narrative which they were intended to illustrate. _ : 

Notes dealing with the pictures from the artistic standpoint will be contributed 
by M. Eugéne Muntz, member of the French _Institute, whose competence for the 
task need hardly be insisted on. The publication will also incluce a chronological 
and biographical table of the painters whose works are reproduced, and a classified 
list of the engravings. The work will thus be “at once an invalnable store-house of 
religious pictorial ideals and a record of the chief masterpieces of sacre@ art. 

The eminent firm of Messrs. Goupil and Co. (Jean, Boussod, Manzi, Joyant and 
Co.) are responsible for the execution of the work, and it is, therefore, needless to 
say that every care will be taken in its production. 

The work will be issued in twenty-four parts. The parts will appear at 
intervals of a fortnight, each of them consisting ot sixteen pages, with at least ten 
Iilustrations in the text and two separate plates printed in two tints. The price will 
be 1s. 8”. per part. Part I. will appear on 2 January, 1899, and the whole issue of 
the twenty-four parts will be completed in December, 1899. 

The parts will not sold separately, but only to subscribers to the 
whole. A form of subscription may be had on application. 


Arundel Society’s Publications. 


The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge have on sale the Publications 
of the Arundel Society. The Stock includes a large selection of superb reproduc- 
tions in Colours and Monochrome of Masterpieces by Giotto, Masaccio, FRA 
AnGeELico, GuiRLANDIO, ParuGino, MICHAEL ANGELO, RAFFAELLE, 
Van Eycx, Memuinc, Durer, and numerous other great Artists. Hitherto these 
publications have on account of their price been beyond the reach of persons of 
moderate means. Many are now offered at much reduced prices. The stock is 
quickly approaching exhaustion, and these pictures when out of print are sure to 
imcrease in value. ith but few = these pictures deal with religious sub- 
jects. A priced Catalogue may be on application. 


Lonpvon : Avanve, W.C.; 43 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
HTON 129 NORTH STREET. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


WOTICE TO THE PUBLIC.—Referring to announcements which 
have recently appeared in the daily press, Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL (Limited) 
wish to state that they are the ONLY PUBLISHERS who can ISSUE 
COMPLETE EDITIONS of the WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, the 
Copyright of many of th: volumes being exclusively their property. ‘ 


Ready 28 November. 
A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED WORK BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 


PERSONS AND EVENTS IN THE REIGNS OF JAMES I. AND 
‘CHARLES I. By THOMAS CARLYLE. Edited with an Introduction by 
Alex. Carlyle, B.A. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. 

The contents of this volume have never been published before in any shage 
or form. ‘The MS. has been in the possession of lyle’s niece since his dea’ 
and comprises studies of the Stuart period, written in the author's best style of 
the pre-Frederick days. 


A HANDBOOK TO THE FAR EASTERN QUESTION. 


CHINA IN DECAY. By Arexis Krausse. 


With 2x Illustrations and 6 Maps. Demy 8vo. res. (Next week. 
An attempt to give a clear and concise history of China from the earliest time 
to the present day. 


A. D. BARTLETT'S “LIFE IN THE ZOO.” 


WILD ANIMALS IN CAPTIVITY: Being an 


Account of the Habits, Food, Management, and Treatment of the Beasts and 
Birds at the “Zoo.” With Reminiscences aud Anecdotes by A. D. BARTLETT, 
late Superintendent of the Zoological Gardens. Compiled and Edited by 
Edward Bartlett, F.Z.S. With Illustrations by A. T. Elwes, and Portraits. 
Large crown 8vo. 7s. 64. 

“Our only fault with the book is that there is not more of it.” 

Daily Telegraph. 
“ Exceedingly interesting volume.”—Daily Mail. 


FRENCH ENTERPRISE IN AFRICA. 


THE EXPLORATION OF THE NIGER: 


Personal Narrative of LigsureENANT HOURST, Commander of the 1895-96 
Expedition from Timbuctu to Bussa. With Maps of Route and 190 Illustrations 
from Photographs taken by Members of the Expedition. Translated by 
Mrs. Arthur Bell (N. D’Anvers) Demy 8vo. (/n a few days. 

Piobably the most important book published for some time on the French 
and English in West Africa 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


SIRDAR and KHALIFA: or, The Reconquest 


of the Soudan. By BENNET BURLEIGH. With Poetraits, numerous 
Illustrations, Maps, and Plan of Battle. Demy 8vo. ras. 

The book is profoundly interesting ... Mr. Burleigh has been an - 
witness during the course of all the campaigns in the Soudan in which British 
troops have been employed. and therefore writes out of full knowledge and 


CHRISTMAS STORIES FROM “HOUSE- 


HOLD WORDS” AND “ALL THE YEAR ROUND.” Edited by 
CHARLES DICKENS. 

Messrs. CHarpman & HALt are issuing five volumes of a pocket reprint of the 
Christmas Stories which comprised the Extra Christmas Numbers of ‘‘ House- 
hold Words” and “‘ All the Year Round” during the years 18s0—1871, under the 
Editorship of Charles Dickens. These Christmas Stories are entirely distinct 
from his Christmas Books. 

The volumes are printed on wove paper, with a decorative title-page, and a 
frontispiece drawn by A. Jutes GoopMAN. 

Pott 8vo. cloth, gilt top, at 1s. 6¢. per volume. Pott 8vo. limp leather, gilt 
top, at 2s. per volume net. 

THE FIRST FIVE VOLUMES WILL BE :— 
THE SEVEN POOR TRAVELLERS. MUGBY JUNCTION. 
THE WRECK or tHe GOLDEN MARY. NO THOROUGHFARE. 
SOMEBODY's LUGGAGE. Prospectuses on application. 


NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 


At all libraries and booksellers. 
SIR WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE CHANGELING. By Sir Watrer 


BESANT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“In some respects this is the strongest novel that Sir Walter Besant has ever 
written.”—Literature. 
GEORGE PASTON’S BEST BOOK. 


A WRITER OF BOOKS. By Georce 


PASTON. Author of “ The Career of Candida,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“A clever and interesting book, far above the average of current fiction.” 

“© A Writer of Books’ is one of the least hackneyed and strongest of recent 
novels.” —Morning Post. 

* A very clever book "—S?¢. James's Gazette. 

“A very delightful book . .. that is bound to be popular and widely ap- 
proved.” —Vanity Fair. 


NEW NOVEL BY LOUIS VINTRAS. 


PASSION ROYAL: A Romance. 


VINTRAS, Author of “ A Pagan Soul,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
MYRA SWAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE UNATTAINABLE. By Myra Sway, 

Author of “‘ Shallows.” Crown 8vo. 6s. (Ready. 

‘Its structure is solid and symmetrical, its literary merit is indisputable, and 

its interest is sustained throughout with conspicuous ability."—Daily Telegraph. 
JAMES BAKER’S NOVEL’S. 


THE CARDINAL’S PAGE. A Story of His- 


torical Adventure. Being the Adventures of a Lad of Berkeley. Crown 
8vo, 6s. (Ready. 
Also the Uniform Editions of 
** Books to read and re-read with JOHN WESTACOTT. » 6d. 


By Louis 


(Ready. 


unflagging interest.” BY THE WESTERN SEA. 3s. 6d. 
‘*Whet one’s appetite for other MARK TILLOTSON. 
works from the same pen,” THE GLEAMING DAWN. 6s. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limitrgep, LONDON, 
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Mr.T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


LIST. 


THE LAST DAYS of PERCY BYSSHE 


SHELLEY: New Details from Unpublished Documents. Dy Dr. 
GUIDO BIAGI. Illustrated. Cloth gilt, 6s. 


. EDITED BY ‘MADGE-,’ 


CENTURY INVALID COOK-BOOK for the 


Use of Nurses in Training Schools, Private Practice, and others who 
tend the Sick. Edited by Mrs). HUMPHREY‘(‘‘ Madge” of Truth. 
Cloth, 35. 6d. 

With 160 Illustrations. 


CUBA and PORTO RICO. By R. T. HILL. 

Cloth, 16s. |Next week. 

A reliable work, setting forth in readable and entertaining style 

the physical and political geography, the geology, commerce, and 

possibilities of the West Indian Islands, concerning which little 

accurate information is now available, together with interesting 
descriptions of the products, governments, and people. 


A CONTEMPORARY OF GARIBALDI, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a VETERAN. 


By General ENRICO DELLA ROCCA. Translated by Mrs. 
JANET ROSS. Cloth, 21s. 

Contains much personal matter about Louis Napoleon, Cavour, 
Garibaldi, and the Savoy Princes. [Next week, 


LETTERS OF QUEEN VICTORIA'S AUNT. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of PRINCESS 


ELIZABETH of ENGLAND, Landgravine of Hesse-Homburg. — 


Edited, with Preface, by PHILIP C. YORKE, M.A. Photogravure 
and other Portraits. Cloth, 12s. 

‘‘Much interesting biographical and anecdotal matter.”—Dazly 
News. 


NEW VOLUME in ‘‘ The Builders of Greater Britain.” 


EDWARD GIBBON WAKEFIELD. By R. 
GARNETT, C.B. Frontispiece, Index, and Maps. Cloth, 55. 

‘*Dr, Richard Garnett's admirable ‘ Life of Gibbon Wakefield’ is 
the event of this year’s literature from the point of view of New 
Zealanders.” —Hon W. Pember-Reeves, Agent-General, N.Z. 

Previous Volumes in same Series :— 
41) Sir WALTER RALEGH. By MARTIN A,S. HUME, 
(2) Sir THOMAS MAITLAND, By WALTER FREWEN LORD. 
43) JOHN and SEBASTIAN CABOT, By C. RAYMOND BEAZLEY. 


THE DOG-BOOK; The Origin, History, 


Varieties, Breeding, Education, and General Management of the Dog 
in Health, and its Treatment in Disease. By WESLEY MILLS, 
M.A,, M.D. Illustrated cloth, ros. 6d. 


LIFE OF MAN ON THE HIGH ALPS: 


Studies made on Monte Rosa. ‘Translated from the Italian of ANGELO 
Mosso. Numerous Illustrations and Diagrams. Cloth, ars, 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S RECENT 
NOVELS. At 6s. each, 

RICROFT OF WITHENS. 

MOONLIGHT. 

LOVE IS NOT SO LIGHT. 

FAR IN THE FOREST. 

A QUAKER MAID, 

‘A TRIPLE ENTANGLEMENT. 

THE ROMANCE OF A MIDSHIPMAN, 

RODMAN THE BOATSTEERER, 

THE MAWKIN OF THE FLOW. 

THE MAKING OF A SAINT. 

EVELYN INNES. 

THE SCHOOL FOR SAINTS, 

TALES OF UNREST. 

MRS. KEITH'S CRIME, 

THE DESTROYER. 

THE QUEEN'S SERF. 


THE “CENTURY” SCOTT. Mr. Unwin has 


now published the concluding volumes of this series, making in all 
25 volumes. Bound in cloth, price 1s. each ; leather, 25. 6d. each. 


Haliiwell Sutcliffe. 
Mary E, Mann. 
Constance Cotterell. 
Dr S. Weir Mitchell. 
Mrs. J. F. B, Firth. 
Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
W. Clark Russell. 
Stories by Louis Becke. 
Lord Ernest Hamilton. 
W. Somerset Maugham. 
George Moore. 

John Oliver Hobbes, 
Joseph Conrad. 

Mrs. W. ik. Clifford. 
Benjamin Swift. 

Elsa D’Esterre Keeling. 


Lonvon: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C, 


MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS LIST 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SMALL COLOMBIER 8VO, 255, NET. 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, P.R.A. An 
Illustrated Chronicle. By ERNEST RHys. With 12 Photogravures 
and 83 Illustrations... New and Cheaper Edition, Revised. : 

‘*A new edition that claims a word of welcome is the re-issue with 
additions of Mr. Ernest Rhys’ ‘ Frederic, Lord Leighton’... , it is 
to be heartily commended.” —7imes. 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. NET. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, BART. A 


Racord and Review. By MALCOLM BELL. Fourth and Cheaper 
Edition, Revised and brought up to date, with roo Illustrations, many 
of them not hitherto included. 
‘* Both as an account of Burne-Jones’s life and genius and for its 
reproductions of his pictures it deserves the highest praise.” 
St. James's Gazette. 


Post 8vo. 6s, 
i 
CARLYLE'S “SARTOR RESARTUS.” An Illus- 
trated Edition, with upwards of 80 Original Designs by E. J. Sullivan, 
Printed at the Chiswick Press, [Next week, 
*,* Also a Limited Edition on Japanese vellum, ats. net. 
In this edition the artist has carried out a long-cherished plan, as yet 
unattempted, to provide a pictorial comment on this unique work. 


CROWN 8vO. 55. NET. 


ELLEN TERRY AND HER IMPERSONA- 


TIONS: an Appreciation. By CHARLES HIATT. With 32 IIlustra- 
tions reproduced from Photographs, with Binding designed by Gordon 
Craig. [Next week. 


DEMY 4TO, 215. NET. 


SUBURBAN RELIQUES OF OLD LONDON: 
North of the Thames. Drawn in Lithography by T.R. WRAY. With 
Introduction and Descriptive Letterpress by H. B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A, 

[ Next week. 


THE ENDYMION SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


MILTON.—MINOR POEMS. 


GARTH JONES. Post 8vo, 6s. 


ENGLISH LYRICS, from Spenser to Milton. 


Illustrated by R. ANNING BELL, With an Introduction by JOHN 
DENNIS. Post 8vo, 65. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE EX-LIBRIS SERIES. 


THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. Reproduced in 79 
Half-tone Plates from Photographs of the Work originally taken for 
the Department of Science and Art. With an Historical Description 
and Commentary by FRANK REDE FOWKE of that Department, 
Imperial 16mo. tos, 6d, net. 


Illustrated by Alfred 


REV. W. TUCKWELL’S EDITION. 
On HAND-MADE PAPER, POTT 8VO. 45. NET. 
EOTHEN. By Avexanper W. Kinciake. Reprinted 


from the First Edition, with an Introduction by the Rev. W. Tuckwell, 
the Original Illustrations, and a Map. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 

REX REGUM. A Painter’s Study of the Likeness of 
Christ from the Time of the Apostles to the Present Day. By Sir 
WYKE Bay.iss, F.S.A. With 50 Illustrations. In cloth, richly gilt, 
post 8vo, 6s, net. 


IN THREE PARTS, £2 EACH. 


VANDYCK’S PICTURES at WINDSOR CASTLE. 


By Ernest Law. In Three Parts, each with ro Plates in Photo- 
gravure. 60 Copies on the finest Japanese Paper throughout, imperial 
tolio, 22} inches by 15%, 4/. each Part (all Subscribed). 300 Copies on 
Dutch Hand-made Paper throughout, 19$ inches by 15, 2/. each Part. 


FCAP. 4T0. 305. NET. 


THE ROYAL GALLERY at HAMPTON COURT, 


Illustrated. Being an Historical Catalogue of the Pictures on the 
Queen's Collection at that Palace, with Descriptive, Biographical, and 
Critical Nutes, Revised, Enlarged, and Illustrated with 100 Plates. By 
Ernest LAW, B.A, Author of ‘‘A History of Hampton Court 
Palace.” 


2 vols. imperial 8vo. sos. net. 


A HISTORY OF RENAISSANCE ARCHITEC- 


TURE IN ENGLAND. A.D. 1500-1800. By REGINALD BLOM- 
FIELD, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The Formal Garden in England.” With 
150 Illustrations from Drawings by the Author, and go Plates from 
Photographs and old Prints and Drawings. 


LONDON : 
GEORGE BELL & SONS, York STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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The ‘Saturday "Review. 


26. November, 1898 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 


Hokusai (C. J. Holmes). Unicorn Press. 


LITERATURE. 


American Prose (edited by G. R. Carpenter). Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
Angels’ Wings (F. Sonnenschein. 6s. 
HIsTory. 
Companions of Pickle, The (A. Lang). 16s. 
Historical Sketches (T. Carlyle). Chapman. tos. 6d. 
Romans on the Riviera and the Rhone, The Ww. H. Hall). Mac- 
millan. 6s. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Lamb, Charles, and the Lloyds (E. V. Lucas). Smith, Elder. 
Life of William Shakespeare, A (S. Lee). — Elder, 75. 6d. 
My Inner Life (J. B. Crozier). Longmans. 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s Edinburgh Days (EB B. Simpson). Hodder 
& Stoughton. 6s. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
De Soto and hi§ Men in the Land of Florida (G. King). Macmillan. 6s. 


In the Shadow of Sinai (A. S. Lewis). Macmillan & Bowes. 
Stories of Alpine Adventure (F. Mundell). S.S.U. 


VERSE. 
Alhambra and Other Poems, The (F. B. ome 
a lish Lyrics from S: to Milton. Bell. 
t of the Night (D. Lowe). Wilson. 
laa of the Saints (G. R. Woodward). Kegan Paul. 35. 6d. 
Minor Poems of John Milton, The. Bell. 6s. 


Lane. 35. 6d. 


St. Kilda (W. J. Miller), Ellict Stock. 
EDUCATION. 
King Lear (H. A. Evans). Blackie. 8d. 


SPORT AND PASTIMES. 
Skating (M. S. Monier-Williams). Innes. 
Fishing and Fishers (J. P. Taylor). Ward, Lock. 


DRAMA. 
Ambassador, The (J. O. Hobbs). Unwin. 35. 6d 


ForEIGN. 
Carrozza di Tutti, La (E. de Amicis). Treves. 
Mayotte (M. Breen). Colin. 
FICTION. 
Afterwards, and Other Stories (I. Maclaren). Fen & Stoughton. 6s. 
Bachelorland (R. S. W. Bell). Richards. 6s. 
Bit of Wool, A (E. B. Bayly). Jarrold. 3s 6d. 
Black Rock’ (R. Connor). Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. 
Bolt from the Blue, A (S. Graham). Jarrold. 3s. 6d. 
By Jumna’s Banks (P. Markham). Long. 3s. 6d. 
oaring Loom (J. H. Mather). Bowden. 6s. 
Child Abel, The (C. Nicholson). Allen. 35. 6d. 
Cowmen and Rustlers (E. S. Ellis). Cassell. 
Daughter of the Chieftain, The (E. S. Ellis). Cassell. 
Daughters of Shem (S. Gordon). Greenberg. 6s. 
Dona Rufina (H. Daniels). Greening. 2s. 6d. 
For Peggy’s Sake (Mrs. E. Hohler). Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 


Handful of Trumps, A (J. J. Hewson). White. 35. 6d. 

Heroines of the Faith (F. Mundell). S.S.U. 1s. 6d. 

In the Wilderness of this World (G. Hodgson). Lawrence & Bullen, 
aws of Death, The (G. Allen). Jarrold. 1s. ‘ 
trina (A. Howarth). Smith, Elder. 

— (G. Allen). Richards. 6s. 


Hodder & Stoughton. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. 
Chapman. 6s. 


‘otsbrae (H. Rogers). 

Na Macleod (L. Gladstone). 
Passion Royal (L. Vintras). 
Peter Schlemihl (A. Chamisso). Allen. 35. 6d. 
Phra the Phoenician (E. L. 
Ransonmoor (R. Dawbarn). by, le 
Romance of a Ritualist, The (V. 6s. 
Ruby Sword, The (B. Mitford). White. 3s. ee 
Seven Nights with Satan (J. L. Owen). Greening. 35. 6d. 

wo Lit unaways ) 5 
Uncle Max (R. N. Carey). Macmillan. 3s. 6a. 
Ward of the , A (K.S. Macquoid). Long. 6s. 
Wife or Maid? (M. D. Flattery). Neely. 
Wolf Ear the Indian (E. S. Ellis). 
Woman of Impulse, A (H. F. Atlee). White. 6s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ager of To-day their Life and Conversation (C. F. Cornish). 


Archbishop of Canterbury and Modern Christianity, The (W. L. 
Holland). Collins. 
Ave Roma Immortalis (2 vols.) (F. M. Crawford). eo 
Bismarck and German Unity (M. Smith). Macmillan. a 
Book of Dogs, A (E. Nesbit). Dent. 2s. 6d. 
Book of the Master, The (M. Adams). Murray. 
ago Hl British Folk-Lore (Vol. II.) (A. B. Gomme). Nutt. 
12s. 6d. 
Dictionary of Dainty Breakfasts, The (P. Browne). Cassell. 15. 
‘Glimpses of Modern German Culture (K. Francke). Dodd, Meade. 
God’s Gentlemen (R. E. Welsh). Bowden. 35. 6d. 
Golden Thoughts (A. J. Fuller). . Nister 
= Annual for 1899 (Edited by A. 3 Fuller). Nister. 
71 


MISCELLANEOUS (continued). 
Human Immortality (W. James). Constable. 25. 6d. 
Johnny Crapaud and His Journals (R. Belfort). Regent Press. 4s, 
Land of Long Ago, The (L. L. Weedon). Nister. 
Latin Unseens in Prose and Verse (A. Anderson). Blackie: 
Life’s Questions (E. Temple). “Truslove & Hanson. 3s. 6d. 
Littlebury’ s Cyclist’s Guide (H. Freeman). Littlebury. 1s. 6a. 
London in Song (Edited by W. Whitten). Richards. 6s. 
Philosophy of Greece, The (A. W. Benn). Richards. 6s. 
Practical Statutes, 1898 (Edited by J..S. Cotton). Cox. 
Rabbi Saunderson (I. Maclaren). lodder & Stoughton. 25: 6d.. 
Religion in Greek Literature (L. Campbell). Longmans. 15s. 
Rock Villages of the Riviera (W. Scott). Black. 7s. 6d. 
Royal Navy List Diary (1899). Witherby. 
Secret of Good Health and Long —~e The (H. Browne). Bowden. rs, 
Tails. with a Twist. Arnold. 
Via Domini (J. H. 6s. 
Whys and Other Whys (S. H. Hamer & H. B. Neilson). Cassell. 55. 
With One Accord (E. M. E. Baring-Gould). Church Missionary 


Society. 2s. 
TRANSLATIONS, 


Absalom’s Hair (B. Bjérnson) Heinemann. 

Gleams from Goethe dH. Attwell). Allen. 2s. 

Grimms’ Fairy Tales. Nister. 

Lear of the Step The (I. Turgenev). Heinemann. 

Life of Man on athe } High Alps (A. Mosso). Unwin. 21s. 
Traditional Poetry of the Finns, The (D: Comparetti). Longmans. 
Wayland the Smith (J. Bérsch). Kegan Paul.. 


's Works (Vol. II.). Murray. 
ouse of Life, The (D. G. Rossetti). & Elwey. 2s. 6d. 
— Gilpin (W. Cowper). Dent. 39. 6d. 
acaulay’s Essays on William Pitt (R. F. Winch). Macmillan. 2s. 6d, 
Mugby Junction (C. Dickens). Chapman. Is. 6d. 
Mystery of a Studio, The (R. H. Fletcher). Lawrence & Bullen. 15. 
No Thoroughfare (C. Dickens). Chapman. Is. 6a. 
Paris-Parisien, 1898-1899. Unwin. 6s. 
Robinson Crusoe, The Life and Adventures of (D. Defoe). Service & 
Paton. 2s. 6d. 
Seven Poor Travellers, The (C. Dickens). Chapman. Is. 6d. 
Longmans. 


165. 


Somebody’s L (C. Dickens). Chapman. ts. 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society (Vol. XII). 
Vicar of Wakefield, The (O. Goldsmith). Nister. 
Volpone (B. Jonson). Smithers. 

Wreck of the ‘‘Golden Mary,” The (C. Dickens). 


GREENING & CO.’S LIST. 


JUST OUT.—At all Booksellers and Libraries, 
THE HYPOCRITE A modern realistic novel of Oxford and 
London Life. Crown 8vo, art cloth, 2s. 6d, 
‘fA brilliant book. . . . Evidently the work of a young, powerful, 
and subtle brain,”—AMorning Leader. 

‘* Lifts the author out of the common rut of novelists, and stamps 
him as a writer of power.”—London Morning. 

‘‘The book sparkles with epigrammatic sayings and satirical 
allusions. The characters are all vividly drawn, some of them being 
undoubted and recognisable caricatures, T' he writing is that of a 
clever pessimist, with a vein of sardonic humour.’—Léoyds. 


THE POTTLE PAPERS. A really funny book. By SAUL 


SMIFF. Illustrated by L. Raven- 
hill. Second Edition now ready. Crown 8vo. art cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
‘Humour that is genuine and spontaneous,”—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 


A SOCIAL UPHEAVAL, Sem, 
° The plot i is bold even to audacity ; its development is always in- 


teresting, a. and, towards the close, deeple pathetic ; and the: 
purpose and method of the writer are alike admirable.’ "Scotsman. 


THE GRAND PANJANDRUM, S332: 
FITZ-GERALD. Illustrated by Gustave Darré, Square 8vo. art 
cloth, gilt, 25. 6d. 

‘Will make the eyes of readers open wide with wonder and 
delight." —Scotsman, 


Chapman. 1s. 6a. 


SEVEN N:GHTS WITH SATAN. 


A Nineteenth Century Romance by HEBER 
DANIELS. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 25. 6d, 


A Natural Novel 
Mrs. ALBER 


DONA RUFINA. 
THE GATES OF TEMPTATIO 


S. BRADSHAW, Author of ‘‘ Wife or Slave,” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


DAN LENO, HYS BOOKE. Written by HIMSELF, Illus. 
A MODERN CHRISTMAS CAROL: 


trated, Crown 8vo. 15, 
A“ Story by SAUL SMIFF. Medium 8vo, 6d, 


Complete Catalogue on Application. 


London : GREENING & CO., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, 
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IMPORTANT SALE OF JEWELS. 


"Dae Most UNIQUE OPpporRTUNITY OF THIS: DECADE. 


J. W. BENSON, LTD. 


AND 


HUNT & ROSKELL, LTD. 


(Late SToRR & MORTIMER), HAVE BOUGHT FoR CASH A 


West End Manufacturer’s Superb Stock 
of Jewels, 


The Newest Creations of Paris and London, expressly made for 


CHRISTMAS SEASON. 
Until CuristMas this Stock is offered at SPECIALLY Low PLAINLY 
MARKED PricEs from £5 to £1000. 


SPECIAL SALE DISCOUNT, 10 per cent. FOR CASH. 
J. W. BENSON, Ltd., at 25 Old Bond Street, 


AND BY 


HUNT & ROSKELL, Ltd., at 156 New Bond St., London, W. 


MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. The 
quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually sold 14g, §g, 
at much higher prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
ce it will be found very superior to wine usually sold 
1g! 


Per Dozen. 
Bots. %-Bots. 


at 
er prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 17g, 9g, 6d, 
‘the constantly increasing number of customers it procures us 
dn London and the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 
in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to 
any Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain 
to equal them in value. 


General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North Jobn St. MANCHESTER : 26 Market St. 


LOCKWOOD AND CO. 


STOCK and MINING SHARE DEALERS, 


3 THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


SOUTH AFRICAN MINING and LAND SHARES. 
WEST AUSTRALIAN MINING SHARES. 
NEW ZEALAND MINING SHARES. 
INDIAN MINING SHARES. 
MISCELLANEOUS MINING SHARES, 
Business in the above Shares for the Fortnightly Stock Exchange Settle- 
ments, or tor One, Two, or Three Months Forward Delivery. 
Terms of Business and Full Particuiars on Application, 


, OUR MINING REVIEW AND BAROMETER (fourth year of publica- 
tion). This well-known Report appears weekly in the leading financial daily papers 
‘and contains a comprehensive summary and careful forecast of the Mining ket, 

DAILY MINING LIST, with closing prices of all active Shares. 
WEEKLY MINING LIST, comprising a quantity of valuable information 
eespecting Dividends, Calls, Mining Results, New Issues, &c. &c. 
THE ABOVE PURLICATIONS POST FREE. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, & PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address “ Booxuen, Lonpow.” ode: Unicopz. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS & BOOK- 


SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 2 Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STRE«T, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 
REAWING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in 
Lonvvn for filling, on the most favourable t orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE sent on application 


AMERICA. 


Copies are on Sale at the INTERNATIONAL NEws CoMPANY’s OFFICES, 
$3 and 85 Duane Street, New. York, Messrs. DAMRELL & 

PHAM’S, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and at THE 
HAROLD WILSON Co., Zoronto, Canada. 


MAPLE 


DAILY EXHIBITION 
RARE, CURIOUS anp INTERESTING 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


Old Chinese Embroideries and Vestments 
Finely-carved ivory Curios 

Old Sheffield Plate, Miniatures, Tapestries 
_ Statuary, Eastern Rugs 


THE FINEST COLLECTION in the WORLD 


MAPLE 


LONDON AND PARIS. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


RIOTHAL AWD THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE is admitted by the profession to be the most 
wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often 
fatal diseases : Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only 
specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, 
Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CH LORODYNE istheonly palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
ee ‘Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that 
he received a despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at Manilla to the effect that 
cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any service was 
CHLoropyNeE.”"—See Lancet, 1 December, 1864. 
CAUTION—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 
Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Cortis Browne 
was undoubtedly the inventor of CHLoRopyNE, that the story of the defendant 
Freeman was deliberately untrue; which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to. 
See Times, 13 July, 1864. 
Sold in bottles at rs. 1}¢., 28. 9d., 48. 6d., and r1s.each. None is genuine without 
the words “Dr. J. Cottis Browne's CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp, 
Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


MANuFrACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
THE MOST 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. C O C O A 


COMFORTING. 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 


the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES 
NAPLES, 8U#Z, and COLOMBO. 
| § F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices 
Managers; { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. § Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For e apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope). 
Head Office, ro Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and go branches in 
South Africa. 

This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts description banking business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, th African Republic, Orange 
Free State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits 
received for fixed periods. Termson application. J. Coumiey, London Manager. 


EVENING, NEW BALLET: ALASKA AND OUR RIVER. GRAND 
VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open at 7.45 
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| EMPIRE THEATRE, LEICESTER SQUARE. — EVERY 


q 
1 
l, 
q 
NUTRITIOUS. 
1 
ay 
i 


The Saturday Review. © 


19 November, 1898 


Burlington 


Builders to the Royal Family, 


315-317 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Patrons: 


THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


H.S.H. THE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT. 
H.LH. THE MIKADO OF JAPAN. 
H.S.H. PRINCE IBRAHIM HILMEY. 
H.R.H. PRINCE PRISDANG. 

H.R.H. PRINCE ORSINI. 

H.H. PRINCE CHANDERNAGORE. 

H.H. PRINCE DHULEEP SINGH. 

H.S.H. PRINCE BIRON VON CURLAND. 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF PORTLAND. 

THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 


THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF RIPON. 


SPECIALITE. 
THE COB-SIZE LANDAU. 


An exceptionally light and graceful little car- 
riage quite under the control of one small horse in 
a hilly district. Fitted with every modern im- 
provement, self-folding head, self-folding steps, steel 
overlapping tyres, &c. | 


SPECIALITE. 
OPEN AND CLOSED BROUGHAM. 


This compact little carriage can be opened 
and closed in a second, and has ali the advan- 
tages of a Landau at half weight. It is a pretty 
Brougham and Victoria in one, and remarkably 


popular. 


PURCHASES MAY BE EFFECTED ON OUR THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM AT AN 
_ EXTRA CHARGE OF 5 PER CENT ONLY. . 


A very comprehensive display of upwards of 500 Carriages of the Newest and most Fashionable 


Designs to be seen at their Showrooms— 


315-317 OXFORD STREET, 


LONDON, w. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Proprietors by STRANGEWAYsS & SONS, Tower Street, W.C., and Published by FREDERIC WINNEY SABIN, at the Office 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 26 November, 1898. 
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Carriage Company 


LIMITED, 


&c. &c. 


